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ILOKO ANATOMY 


Morice VANOVERBERG, C. I. C. M. 
KABUGAW-APAYAW, MOUNTAIN PROVINCE, P. If. 


IN TWO PREVIOUS PAPERS, published in the JouRNAL 47. 133-173 
and 48. 1-33, we described the different kinds of plants and 
animals, whose Iloko names had come to our notice. 

In this paper we shall try to give the names of the different parts 
of men, animals and plants, as known by the loko. 

We shall avoid as much as possible all words that are obviously 
Spanish. 

The first section will deal with the different parts of the human 
body. In the second section we shall give the names applied ex- 
clusively to parts of animals. In the third section Plant Anatomy 
will be considered. 

Whenever a term is common either to all three, i. e. men, animals 
and plants, or to only two of them, the same will be described once 
for all under the first section, if it can be applied to men, under 
the second, if it cannot be applied to men. 


I. MEN. 

abdéga: shoulder. 

agéng: nose. 

dkat: the adipose tissue, muscles, etc., that are situated between the 
branches of the lower jaw, under the chin, e. g. the mylohyoid, etc.; double 
chin or buccula. Cfr. (da) dawis(an). 

(ak-)akl6 or (aklo)aklé: shoulder blade or scapula. Aklé means 
“ladle”; the reduplications indicate resemblance. 

alipusptis: whirl (in the hair). 

aliwadérg: collar bone or clavicle. 

(al-)aluttit: the temporary protuberance resulting from external stimu- 
lation of muscles. This is especially apparent on the biceps flexor cubiti, 
when struck horizontally with a sharp blow, or pinched broadly with an 
outward movement and then released at once. Alutiit means “lizard”; the 
reduplication indicates resemblance. 

alut-tit(an): the section of the head situated immediately above the 
ear, and corresponding to the auricularis superior. Alut-éit means “ pull- 
ing toward oneself,” e. g. vines, nets, ete.; the suffix is a locative. 

ambis: pudendum of girls under seven years of age. This term is rarely 
used. Cfr. 6ki. 
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émil: the mucous membrance of the upper lip. Amil also means “ lick- 
ing the lips.” 

ammitil: Adam’s apple; nipple, mammilla or teat; the tip or top of 
the banana (fruit), etc. 

(am-)ammitil: ensiform process, ensiform cartilage, ensiform appendix, 
xiphoid process, xiphoid cartilage, xiphoid appendix, xiphoid appendage or 
xiphisternum. Cfr. ammitil; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(a)anak(ém): womb, uterus or matrix. Anék means child; the suffix 
is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. Consequently 
aanakén means literally “the ordinary place of the child.” 

(a)angét(an): pituitary membrane or olfactory mucous membrane. 
The same term is sometimes applied to the nasal cavities. Angot means 
“smelling”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. Consequently aatyétan means literally “the ordinary place of 
smell.” 

(arg-)anguydb: windpipe, trachea or weasand. Arguyédb means “ blow- 
pipe”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

apré: bile or gall. 

(in-in)apty: the depression produced in the cheek by gaping. Inapty 
means “ cooked rice” (from apiiy, fire, and the infix in, which is the past 
form of the suffix en of transitive verbs, and which forms past participles) ; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(imm)arég(an): undulate or wavy (hair). Ardgan is the name of a 
kind of seaweed or alga; the infix imm is the past form of the infix um, 
which forms intransitive verbs and adds the notion of growing, becoming, 
to the meaning of the stem. 

arimongémong: the adipose tissue that cleaves to the small intestine. 
Arimongaémorg also means “ crossroads.” 

aripiyot: gluteus maximus, the largest muscle of the buttocks. 

aripiyot ti takkidg: biceps flexor cubiti, biceps brachii or biceps 
humeri, the large flexor muscle of the front of the upper arm. Liter- 
ally: ariptiyot of the arm. 

(a)ayts(an): the part of the upper lip situated immediately below a 
nasal cavity; it corresponds to the course of the nasal mucus from the 
point where it emerges from the nose downwards. Ayus means “lowing”; 
the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

bagi: body. This term is sometimes used to indicate the genitals, but 
in this case the context must clearly show its meaning. 

bégis: intestine or bowel; gut, catgut. 

b(in)akléy: areola, the colored ring around the nipple, especially when 
swollen. Bakléy means “carrying on the shoulders”; the infix im is the 
past form of the suffix en of transitive verbs and it forms past participles. 

bakréng: side, i. e. the part of the side that faces the upper arm; it 
extends from the armpit to the waist. 

(banga)bénga: skull. Bénga is the name of a kind of round, almost 
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spherical earthen jar; the reduplication indicates resemblance. Cfr. 
(sabot ) sabét. 

bard: lung. 

bardwas: any of the twelve principal bones of arms and legs: humerus 
(two), ulna, cubit or cubitus (two), radius (two), femur or thigh bone 
(two), tibia or shin bone (two), fibula (two). 

baritggéwid: fraenum or frenum, binding down the under side of the 
tongue. Cfr. biritg and kambirg. 

bartikong: chest, breast or bosom. 

basisaw: urinary bladder or bladder. 

bekkél: kidney. Bekkél also means “ strangling.” 

(be) bekkel(dn): the part of the windpipe situated in the throat (the 
part of the neck front of the vertebral column). Bekkél means “ stran- 
gling ”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

benggds: Cfr. birggds. 

(be) bessary (dn): Achilles’ tendon or hamstring (in animals). Bessdg 
means “ gap or mountain pass,” and “ cutting the Achilles’ tendon or ham- 
stringing” (in animals); the suffix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. 

bibig: lip; more especially: underlip. Cfr. njiwiigiw. 

bitggds: fiber or fibre; grain; white vein or streak (of the betel nut). 

biriig: nasal septum; fraenum or frenum. Cfr. baringgdwid and kam- 
bing. Birintg also means “ fastening.” 

bisigdy: parting (of the hair). 

bitaél: a piece of round, hard, adipose tissue, situated near the stomach, 
and aching in travailing women. 

bituka: stomach. 

boké: knuckle, the rounded prominence formed by the ends of the two 
adjacent bones of a joint in fingers or toes; node (of bamboo, etc.). 

bokstt: abdomen or belly; more especially: the umbilical region. 

bongkatél: any hard protuberance, whether bony or fatty. 

bongkél: the part of any large bone (humerus, femur, etc.) consisting of 
the head and a part of the shaft. 

boék: hair (of the head). Cfr. dutdit. 

béto: penis or male member; style (of the pistil). 

botéy: calf (of the leg). Cfr. lélod. 

bugagdéw: blue, gray (eyes); yellowish brown, flaxen, light auburn 
(hair); blond. Cfr. dégaw. 

(pamm)ukél: (breasts) becoming protuberant. This term is applied to 
the breasts of young women and to the rudimentary breasts of males. 
Bukél means “roundness”; the final NG of the prefix pay is combined 
with the initial B of the stem into M; in this term the prefix party is 
derived from the prefix pa, which means “to cause to happen.” 

(bukel) bukél: eyeball; testicle or testis. Bukél means “ roundness, 
sphere”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. Cfr. (okel-) okél. 

bikot: back. 

Bikot ti séka: back of the foot. 
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biteg: nasal mucus. 

dégaw: yellowish brown, flaxen, light auburn (hair). Cfr. bugagdw. 

dakilap: palm (of the hand). 

délem: liver. 

dapdn: sole (of the foot). 

déra: blood. 

darangidony: the middle or median part of the nose from the bridge to 
the tip. 

(dawat)ddwat: uvula (of the palate). Ddéwat means “asking”; the 
reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(da) dawis(an): the depression between the branches of the lower jaw, 
under the chin. Cfr. dkat. Ddwis means “ point ”; the suffix is a locative; 
the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(de)dengigeg(dn): the auditory canal, the eardrum, tympanum or 
middle ear, and the internal ear or labyrinth. Devgigég means “ hearing ” ; 
the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

dikki: tartar (of the teeth). 

dila: tongue. 

doggéng: dry nasal mucus. 

déri: spinal column, vertebral column, spine or backbone. 

Déri ti lilod: tibia or shin bone. Literally: backbone of the calf of 
the leg. 

(kadka)dudé: afterbirth or secundines. Dud means “two”; kadud 
means “companion”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

_direk: cerumen or earwax. 

dutdit: hair (of the body), fur, wool, coat, feather, plumage, down, 
pubescence. Cfr. bodk. 

(ga) garaw-dt(en): the part of the back situated immediately below the 
shoulder blade. Gaw-dt(en) means “to reach”; kardwa means “ groping ”; 
the stem garaw-dt seems to have to do something with both, especially when 
one considers the fact that the Iloko generally give as a characteristic 
quality of this particular part of the body, its being difficult to reach with 
the hand; besides, the reduplication combined with the suffix means “ which 
has to be or which is generally “garaw-at”ed.” 

gatas: milk. 

gayyét: any line or wrinkle that exists naturally without external inter- 
ference, e. g. in the space back of the knee, in the part of the arm opposite 
to the elbow, at the wrist (racette or bracelet), on the face, ete. Cfr. 
getgét and pélad. 

gergér: Cfr. getgét. 

getgét: any temporary line produced by wrapping, binding, etc. Cfr. 
gayyét. 

gisgis: corner of the mouth. Gisgis also means: “ tearing.” 

géronvg: shank or shin, the lower part of the leg (between knee and 
ankle). 

gugtit: gum (of the teeth). 
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ima: hand. Ima means also: sleeve. 

imingy: beard, mustache, whiskers. 

(i)imiét(an): the longitudinal groove at the back of the neck. mut 
means “avariciousness”’; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. 

isbti: urine. 

(i)isbu(dn): meatus urinarius, the external orifice of the urethra. 
Isbé means “urinating”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. 

kalabkéb: the adipose tissue that surrounds the viscera. 

kallid: dimple of the cheek. Kallid also means: “cheating, deceiving.” 

kalub ti maté: eyelid. Literally: cover of the eye. 

kambiig: fraenum or frenum. Kambiig also means: “bringing to- 
gether,” e. g. sewing together the edges of a rent, ete. Cfr. baringgdwid 
and biring. 

(kam) kaméng: all organs or members of the body, limbs. Kamérig 
means “limb of a crustacean”; the reduplication indicates resemblance or 
plurality. The simple form kdémerg (note the change of accent) denotes 
the genitals. 

kanawén: right. 

kanigid: left. 

kdper: smegma, the sebaceous substance which collects between the glans 
penis and the foreskin. 

karabuk6éb: throat; more especially: gullet, esophagus. 

karetkét: the shrivelled or wrinkled part of the scrotum. Karetkét also 
means: “shrivelling.” 

kdtay: saliva or spittle. Cfr. tuprdé. 

katigid: Cfr. kanigid. 

(kiboty)kibongy: the superior part of the buttocks, where they inflect 
toward the back. 

kiday: eyebrow. 

kikit: little finger, auricular finger or ear finger; little toe. 

(kili) kili: armpit or axilla. 

kimat: eyelash. Cfr. kurimatmét. 

kimmél: coccyx. 

kissit: semen. 

koké: nail; claw, hoof. 

(kubang)kibang: buttock. 

kudil: skin; hide; the skin or membrane situated between the pulp and 
peel of some fruits, e. g. the lanseh, lansa or lanzon. 

kuléput: chorion and amnion (membranes of the fetus); epimysium, 
perimysium (sheaths of the muscles), aponeurosis and tendon; periosteum; 
skin of the egg or membrana putaminis; lining of the gizzard; skin or 
derma of fishes; leaf sheath of the betel palm; the spathaceous bract sub- 
tending a cluster of banana flowers; the tissue situated between the pulp 
and peel of some fruits, e. g. the orange; etc., etc. 
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kulét: curl, ringlet; curly, crisp, woolly, kinky (hair). 

kurimatm4ét: eyelash. Cfr. kimat. 

kursing: peeling portion of epidermis. 

lakké; the space back of the knee. 

Lakké ti siko: the part of the arm opposite to the elbow. Literally: 
the lakké of the elbow. 

(lamsa)lansé: malleolus. Lansé means “(metal) nail”; the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. 

lavgkék: the lower part of the thumb, including the adductor pollicis 
and the first phalanx. 

langéy ti dila: mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth. Literally: 
swimming of the tongue. 

lapéyag: ear; pinna, auricle or ear conch. 

(lap) lapsit: hangnail. Lapsi means “stripping” (e. g. a twig, of its 
leaves) ; the reduplication indicates resemblance. Cfr. (sa) sadit. 

laség: flesh; meat, pulp, etc. (of animals, fruits, etc.). 

last: dandruff, dander or scurf. 

léteg: testicles (scrotum included). 

léwas: phalanx or phalange; internode (of bamboo, etc.). 

lengngés: nape or cervix; poll; the part that connects the haulm or 
culm with the ear of rice. 

ling-éet: sweat or perspiration. 

(lipay)lipay: kneecap, kneepan, patella or rotula. Lipay is the name 
of the seed of a vine of the genus Mucuna; the reduplication indicates 
resemblance. 

(li) lipit(én): the part of the body that corresponds to the armpit, 
without reference to the hollow. Lipi means “ pressing, squeezing”; the 
reduplication combined with the suffix means “ which has to be or which 
is generally (pressed or squeezed) .” 

(lo) loddoék (an): Sternal notch, the depression at the upper part of the 
breast bone, between the inner ends of the two collar bones. 

Loddéok means “sound produced by swallowing”; the suffix is a loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

lokdit: glans penis. 

lékong: the lower or concave part of the instep; hollow of the hand. 
Cfr. risok. 

lolon(dén): the soft part of the head, at the top of the cranium (of little 
children). Zolén means “small bundle”; the suffix is a locative. 

(lo) lossok (dn): the depression situated above both clavicles, very much 
apparent in thin persons. Lossék means “hole”; the suffix is a locative; 
the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

W4: tear or lachryma. 

lilod: calf (of the leg). Cfr. botdy. 

luppé: thigh. 

luy-6ng: pubes or pubic region, the lower part of the hypogastric region. 

(ma) mangméng (an): corner of the mouth. Mangmdéng is the name of 
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the sores that appear at that place; the suffix is a locative; the reduplica- 
tion emphasizes the meaning. Cfr. gisgts. 

maté: eye; knot (of timber). 

merrét: the terminal part of the rectum at the anus. 

moldét: hair, down; namely: the hair that grows along the upper edge 
of the forehead, and that which grows sparsely all over the body of man. 
Cfr. dutdit. 

mordéng: tip (of a finger, etc.); top (of a tree, etc.) ; apex (of a leaf, 
etc.). 

mortit: anus; cloaca. 

migitg: forehead, front or brow. 

mikat: gum (of the eye). 

(mu) mukét(an): inner canthus and lachrymal caruncle. Miékat means 
“gum of the eye”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

mikod: heel. 

mingay: nipple, mammilla or teat; the innermost, edible part of the 
unopening flower cluster of the banana. Cfr. (sunay)stnay, under Plants. 

muting: clitoris. Cfr. (tam) tampira. 

ngddas: palate. Cfr. ngangdw. 

ngangd: pit of the stomach. NGangdé means “ gaping.” Cfr. résok. 

ngangdw: palate. Cfr. ngddas. 

ngiwat: mouth. 

nyuongiw: border of the lip; sometimes: upper lip. Cfr. bibig. 

ngodé: Cfr. mordéng; more especially: the part of a bamboo that has 
been cut off, as distinguished from the stump that remains. 

(%gulay) igilay: wrist or carpus. 

(okel-)okél: testicle or testis. Okél means “ being born half-way ”; the 
reduplication indicates resemblance. Cfr. (bukel) bukél. 

6ki: pudendum or vulva. 

6lo: head. 

ormét: pubes, the hair that grows on the pubic region. 

(pading) padding: hip or haunch; hip bone, haunch bone, huckle bone, 
innominate bone, iliac bone or ilium. 

pélad: line in the palm of the hand, the fingers, the sole of the foot; 
(transverse) rib of the banana leaf. 

péli: pancreas; sweetbread. 

palsokit or p(im)alsokit: the ordinary form of the chignon at the back 
of the head, arranged without separation of the tresses. Cfr. pandiriggd. 

pandinggd: the chignon at the back of the head, formed by rolling up suc- 
cessively both halves of the tresses. Cfr. palsokit. 

panték: tip of the nose (when long). Cfr. tariméyorg. 

(pa) pargal(dn): the region about the gonion, about the angle of the 
lower jaw or mandible. Parngdl means “ parotitis or mumps”; the suffix 
is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 
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(pa) patgres(dn): nostril or nasal fossa. Patgrés means “ cleaning the 
nose”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

paraéiy(an): the part of the upper lip situated immediately under the 
nose. Paradigan also means: “entrance to the house.” 

paragpdég: rib or costa. 

(pam)ardiy: incisor. Paréiy means “appearing”; the final N@ of the 
instrumental prefix party is combined with the initial P of the stem into M. 
parongrgdrong: hair of the nose. 

(paso) pasé: the protuberance at the base of the nape (of fat persons), 
somewhere at the spinous process of the seventh cervical vertebra; it corre- 
sponds to the withers of animals. 

paté: marrow or medulla. 

patorg: side of the buttock. 

pattungdg(an): middle finger or long finger. 

pinggdl or p(in)inggél: chignon. 

pingil: ankle. 

pingping: cheek. 

Pingpirg ti 6ki: labium majus or outer lip of the vulva. Literally: 
cheek of the vulva. 
Pingpirg ti tibet: buttock. Literally: cheek of the breech. 

(pi) pingid(an): the region around the ear. Pitgud means “ cutting 
off, etc. the ear”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

(pi) pirit(an): lobule of the ear, lobe of the ear, ear lobe or earlap. 
Pirit means “ taking between the tips of the fingers ”; the suffix is a loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. Cfr. (te) tebbeng(dn). 

piskél: any large muscle of the arm or of the leg. 

pispis: temple. 

(porgoa) portgo(dn) or (pongo) porgo(dn): the part of the arm situated 
immediately above the wrist bone or styloid process of the radius. Cfr. 
(tGulay) vyilay. 

pudés: knot or mass of false hair worn in the chignon. 

pukal: breast or mamma; udder. Cfr. sdso. 

pultit: a small portion of stool, generally the first or last to be expelled 
when moving the bowels. 

pinot: Cfr. pudés. Pinot also means: “ causing to be absorbed.” 

puén: root, base, lower part; unit (for trees, grasses, vines, etc.). 

ptseg: navel or umbilicus, umbilical cord; eye (of the apple, the squash, 
etc.). 

ptso: heart. 

pus-6ig: hypogastrium, the hypogastric region of the abdomen. 

(pu) putdél(an): the upper part of the bust or thorax, generally uncov- 
ered in Iloko women. Pittol means “ beheading” and “décolleté”; the 
suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

rdmay: finger, toe. 
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(ram)ramét: tendon or sinew of the hand and of the foot. Ramét 
means “root”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

rdépas: (person) in whose palm one or more transverse lines are con- 
tinuous, e. g. the line of the head or head line, the line of the heart or 
heart line. Such persons are supposed to be inclined to use their bolo (or 
knife) indiscriminately. 

(raway)réway: the part of the hand situated between the thumb and 
the index. 

rdéwis: the part of the hypochondriac and epigastric regions that borders 
on the eighth, ninth and tenth ribs. 

ripa: face. 

Ripa ti dapdém: side of the foot. Literally: face of the sole. 

risok: epigastrium, the epigastric region of the abdomen; pit of the 
stomach. Cfr. ngangd. 

Risok ti dapén: the lower or concave part of the instep. Literally: 
rusok of the sole. 

Risok ti tibet: the depression in the side of the buttock. Literally: 
rtsok of the breech. 

(sabot)sabét: brainpan, brain case, brain cap, brain box or cranium. 
Sabét means “coconut shell”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Cfr. (bartga) banga. 

sdébuitg ti koké: lunule of the nail. Literally: flower of the nail. 

(sa)sadit: hangnail. Sadiéit means “laziness”; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. Cfr. (lap) lapsi. 

(mara) sagayséy: hair, down; namely: young pubes, tue first hair that 
appears on the pubic region, and the soft, fluffy feathers of young birds. 
Sagaysdy means “comb”; the prefix indicates resemblance. Cfr. moldét 
and ormét. 

séka: foot, leg. 

(pan)akrid: the inguinal region of the abdomen. Sakriid is the name 
of a net; the final NG of the instrumental prefix pag is combined with 
the initial S of the stem into N. 

(sal) salamdégi: tonsil or amygdala (of the pharynx). Salamégi means 
“tamarind ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

sallapid or s(in) allapid: queue, braid or plait; braided or plaited (hair). 

ségi: molar or molar tooth; the pinna at the base of the blade of some 
palm leaves, e. g. the leaf of the buri palm (Corypha elata). 

sadéng: canine or canine tooth; tusk. 

(sa)sard(an): the region of the parietal bone situated somewhere at 
the center of its posterior part. Sdéra means “horn”; the suffix is a loca- 
tive; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(pa) sariw-ét: annulary or ring finger. Sariw-dt means “ going be- 
yond ”; the prefix means: causing to; etymologically this should be the 
name of the middle finger. 

selléng: groin or inguen. 

sep-ditg: twister, the upper part of the thigh at the inside. 
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sibet: Cfr. stket. 

siket: waist. 

sikig(dén): side (from shoulder to foot). 

stko: elbow. 

silét: small intestine (duodenum, jejunum and ileum). 

(si) sitgil(an): the part of the body situated between the humerus and 
the shoulder blade. 

ségjo: jaws and nose, the lower part of the face; muzzle, snout. 

séso: breast or mamma (rudimentary in the male); udder. Cfr. pikal. 

stipot: scrotum. Stpot also means “ pouch.” 

supring: a whirl in the hair near the front. Supriig also means “ with 
hair on end, disobedient.” 

sutip or (pag) suup(dén): articulation, joint or juncture. 

tabé: fat or adipose tissue. 

tagpdéw: the region situated between the waist and the most protuberant 
part of the upper umbilical and lumbar regions; the superior part of the 
buttocks, where they inflect toward the back. Cfr. (kibovg) kibong. 

takéd: the part of the skin that covers the base of the nail immediately. 
Takéd also means “ strength.” 

takki: stool, feces, faeces, excrement, ordure; dung. 

(ta) takki(én): anus; cloaca. Jakki means “feces”; the suffix is a 
locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

takkidg: arm. 

talipugéng: the part of the hair of women that bulges out above the 
forehead; crest or tuft of feathers. 

(taman) téman: nymphae, labia minora or inner lips of the vulva (orifice 
of the vagina included). Tdéman means “(beams, etc.) resting on their 
narrower side” (the common way of placing floor joists, etc.) ; the redupli- 
cation indicates resemblance or repetition. 

tammudé: forefinger, index or index finger. 

(tam) tampira: clitoris. Cfr. muting. 

targén: thumb or pollex; great toe or hallux. 

(tao)tédo: pupil or apple of the eye. Tdo means “man”; the redupli- 
cation indicates resemblance. 

(tapak)tépak: occiput. Tdpak means “outrigger of a canoe” (now 
obsolete) ; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

tariméyong: tip of the nose (when not long). Cfr. pantdék. 

(te) tebbeng(dn): lobule of the ear, lobe of the ear. Tebbéig means 
“hole in the ear lobe”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication em- 
phasizes the meaning. Cfr. (pi) pirit(an). 

teltél: the upper part (covered with hair) of the nape from the inion 
down. 
tengngéd: neck. 
tidn: abdomen or belly. 
timid: chin. 


tokték: crown of the head. 
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tubbég ti séso: milk. Literally: juice of the breast. 

(tubory)téborg: base of the aorta, base of the pulmonary artery. 
Téborty means “ section of bamboo ” (one or more internodes) ; the redupli- 
cation indicates resemblance. 

tuléng: bone; cartilage or gristle; skeleton; baleen or whalebone. 

(tu) tdéleng: the groove at the back of the ear, where the pinna is 
inserted. Ttlety means “deafness”; the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. 

timeng: knee. 

tupré: saliva, spittle, spit or sputum. Cfr. kdtay. 

turkék: phlegm, spittle, spit or sputum. 

tibet: buttocks, breech or posteriors, rump. 

(upa)tipa: down, namely: the hair that grows along the upper edge of 
the forehead of women in childbed. Upa means either “hen” or “ rent- 
ing ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

urét: vein or vena; artery; nerve; sinew or tendon; fiber or fibre; nerve 
or vein (of a leaf, etc.) ; nervil or nerville. 

titek: brain, cerebrum and cerebellum or little brain. 


II. ANIMALS. 


alid: embryo fetus or foetus. 

ampéw: empty (shell, nut, etc.). 

dnut: meat full of sinews. 

(nag) arimongméng (an): the particles of fat distributed in the adipose 
tissue situated under the skin of the abdomen of swine. Arimongméng 
means “ gathering ”; the combination nag...an is also a locative. 

désang: gill or branchia. 

baléy: ‘shell, carapace (of a turtle, a crab, etc.). Baidy also means 
* house.” 

(bal) baldlang: Cfr. (suka)suké. Balilang is the name of a kind of 
basket; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

bénor: strip of dried meat. Bédnor is also the name of a kind of elon- 
gated cowpea. 

batikuléng: gizzard or gigerium. 

bédo: hair (of caterpillars, etc.) ; bristle (of plants). 

borgkalé: hooks or hook bones. 

bigi: roe; spawn; coral. The eggs or ovaries of fishes, crustaceans, etc. 

burébur: sting or spine, the caudal spine of the sting ray. Trees are 
said to die when pricked with it. 

(bu) bussog(dé): the part of the flank of a quadruped that bulges out 
when the animal is satiated. Busség means “satiety”; the suffix is a 
locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. Cfr. kulay-6rig. 

(dagum)dégum: sting (of bees, wasps, etc.). Ddgum means “ needle ”; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

gémat: arm (of cuttlefishes, etc.) ; tendril. Cfr. kaménj. 
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gita: venom. 

ibbity: with chicken. This is said of eggs in the last stages of incuba- 
tion. Cfr. (nag) ludng. 

ipit: chela, the claw or pincerlike organ (pincers) terminating certain 
limbs of some crustaceans. 

ipus: tail. 

itlég: egg. 

(i) tlog(4n): uterus (of birds). Jtlég means “egg”; the suffix is a 
locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

kalannitg: glair, albumen or white (of the egg). Probably derived from 
nitig, coconut. 

kaméng: limb (of crustaceans), e. g.: mouth parts (mandibles, maxillae 
and maxillipeds), pincers, walking legs, swimming legs, eye stalks, anten- 
nae, etc.; tendril. Cfr. gémat. 

k(in)arakér(an): crop, craw or ingluvies. Kardékar means “intending, 
anticipating”; the combination . in . . . an is the past form of the suffix 
am of transitive verbs; the suffix is generally a locative at the same time. 

karaykdy: rasorial foot; grallatorial foot. Karaykéy also means 
“ scratching.” 

kawwét: spur or cockspur. 

kellé: slime, the mucuslike secretion of the skin of eels, etc. 

(pa) kikit: dewclaw; fetlock. Kikit means “little finger”; the prefix 
is an instrumental, 

kiwktw: caudal fin or tail. 

(kon) konikon: small intestine (of chickens). The corresponding part 
in men and animals in general is called silét. Konikon means “ wring- 
ing ”; the reduplication represents the progressive form. 

konsisinsél: the areolar or reticular tissue situated under the skin of 
swine, sheep, etc. 

kiukod: shank; shin; cannon. 

kulay-67g: the depression in the flank of a quadruped. Cfr. (bu)- 
bussog (dn). 

kiutit: buttocks; rump. 

(lé)laem: viscera or entrails. Laém means “inside”; the reduplica- 
tion indicates plurality. 

lélat: hide; kip or kipskin; leather. 

(lambi)lambi: dewlap; wattle. Lambi is the name, now obsolete, of a 
kind of jar; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(la)nané(an): uropygial gland, coccygeal gland or oil gland. Léna 
means “ coconut oil ”’; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes 
the meaning. 

lépi: thigh; ham; round of beef; shoulder. 

kapstt: lining of the gizzard. Lapstt also means “slipping.” Cfr. 
kuldput, under Men. 

lawi: the showy feathers in the tail of a cock, sickles, etc. 

(li) liding(an): the hole bored in the nasal septum. Lidiig means 
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ring (of a cow, etc.); the suffix is a locative; the reduplication empha- 
sizes the meaning. 

logit: dung or excrement (of birds). 

(nary) luérig: addle; incubated or brooded. This is said of incubated 
eggs in which no young yet appears. Cfr. ibbiéiig. Luditg means vacuous- 
ness; the prefix is the past form of the transitive prefix mang. 

ludlid: lip (of fishes) ; cambium. 

ngdérab: the lateral fins of the ray, extending from the tail to the head 
on both sides. N@dérab also means “ brim.” 

ngorongér(an): throat (of the hog). NGordértgor means “cutting the 
throat ”; the suffix is a locative. 

(kama)ondéd; fore leg, forefoot. Ondé means “preceding.” The prefixes 
ka and ma are used to form substantives and adjectives respectively. 

paddék: sole (of the foot of swine, etc.). 

pdi: the skin on both sides of the tail of the ray. 

(pé) pait: the thick juice obtained from the bowels of ruminants. 

(pd) pait: the thick juice obtained from the bowels of ruminants. Patt 
means “ bitterness”; the reduplication represents the progressive form. 

(pa) pakko(dn): neck (of the cow, ete.). Pdéko means “yoke”; the 
suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(pa) pargdal(an): hock. Pditgjal means “step” (rest for the foot in 
ascending or descending) ; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication empha- 
sizes the meaning. 

patawv: cuttle bone. 

pdéwak: dorsal fin. 

péwis: pinion, the distal part of a bird’s wing; knee (of quadrupeds). 

payaék: wing. 

pennét: elastic tissue (of quadrupeds). 

pespés: half-digested food of ruminants found in their stomach. 

pigar: fin; mane. Cfr. kiwkiw and pdwak. 

p(in)ikon: Cfr. (kon)konikon. Pikon means “bending”; the infix is 
the past form of the transitive suffix en and is used to form past parti- 
ciples. 

puld: the soft, yellow or red (when cooked), central part of a crab. 

p(in)uskél: the upper part of the rumer or paunch, next following the 
esophagus. Puskél means “thickness”; the infix in is the past form of 
the transitive suffix en and is used to form past participles. ° 

(pangjpuy)puyot(dn): the lower part of the windpipe or trachea of 
animals. Puydét means “blowing”; the reduplication represents the pro- 
gressive form; the combination paitg . . . an is a locative. 

(rak)rakipa: rumen or paunch. 

réfigo: mouth parts, antennae and eye stalks of shrimps and lobsters. 
Cfr. kaméig. 

(sab) sabungdnay: the numerous, more or less soft, riblike parts of a 
crab, situated on both sides of the body and folded under the shell. Cfr. 
saburngdnay, under Plants; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
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sangé: tine or point (brow antler, bay-antler or bez-antler, royal antler, 
sur-royal or crown antler) ; branch, ramification, offshoot, lateral shoot. 

sédra; horn; antler (beam and tines). 

sawék: crooked, deformed or distorted (horn of a water buffalo or 
carabao). 

(pa)sgar(én): the feathers that stand on end very easily, e. g. those 
situated at the back of the head of a cock, the hackle. Seggér means 
“standing on end”; the combination pa . . . en means “ to cause to.” 

8(in)igpit: the part of the brisket between the fore legs. Sigpit means 
“ squeezing”; the infix is the past form of the transitive suffix en and is 
used to form past participles. 

siit: fishbone; spine; prickle; thorn. 

stkil: Cfr. singil. 

siksik: scale. 

singil: barbel. 

sippit: beak, bill or nib. 

sobbék: Cfr. subsib. 

sokléd: flat (horn of a cow). 

sébil: snout, the long projecting nose of swine. 

subsib: snout, the projecting jaws and nose of swine. 

(suka)sukdé: the adipose tissue situated at and near the rumen of cows 
and carabaos. Sukdé means “vinegar”; the reduplication indicates resem- 
blance. Cfr. (dal) balilang. 

(ta) taldeig(dn): hole in the ear. Taldéig means “ piercing”; the 

suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 
' tapitgér: comb (of a fowl). 

(to) tob-6k(an): nasal septum. TJob-dk means “ piercing (the nasal 
septum) ”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the mean- 
ing. 

tékong: tailless (fowl). 

tudé: branchless antler. Tudé also means “ pointing.” 

(tu) tugaw(dn): ischial callosity. Tugdw means “ sitting”; the suffix 
is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

(kama) tdi: hind leg, hind foot. Udi means “ rear ”; the prefixes ka and 
ma are used to form substantives and adjectives, respectively. 

ukis: shell (of the egg) ; bark, rind, husk, peel, hull, skin, shell, paring, 
seed vessel, pericarp, envelope, covering, cover, integument, tegument, 
tegmen, testa, coat, membrane, epidermis, etc. 


III. PLants. 


alas-ds:; fallen dry leaves, dry leaves that have fallen from trees, etc.; 
more especially: dry leaves detached from the stalks of the sugar cane. 
Alas-ds also means “ tearing off.” 

alugangi(dn): straw (of rice), namely: the part that has been cut off 
at the time of the harvest, about five inches long; this term does not 
include the ear, even though it be devoid of grain. 
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(ag)alunét: young (betel nut, just formed, not yet ripe). Ag is the 
common prefix of intransitive verbs. 

alupdsi: dry sheath of the banana leaf. Cfr. ubbdk. 

ambulig(an): cob or corncob. 

amurét: fibers (of the camote or sweet potato, either of its root or of 
its vine) ; hence: the fibrous, central part of some varieties of sweet pota- 
toes; also: a variety of sweet potato full of fibers. 

amurit: the part of the root of a sweet potato next to the vine; when 
planting sweet potatoes, the Iloko cut off a small part of the root (the 
amurit) to which a part of the vine remains attached, and stick it in the 


ground. 
apis: the tawny, netlike appendages situated at the base of the leaf of 
the coco palm. ‘ 


aroténg: straw (of rice), namely: the part that has been cut off at the 
time of the harvest; this term includes whatever is left of a bundle of 
rice after pounding. Cfr. alugangidn. 

as-ds: dry leaves (of sugar cane, Indian corn, etc.). As-és also means 
“ pounding thoroughly, pounding a second time.” 

bagds: kernel; more especially: rice (when pounded or unhusked) ; 
also: tuber, rootstock or rhizome, (tuberous) root, bulb, corm. 

balanitig: leaf of the coco palm. 

ballagibag: alburnum, sapwood or splintwood. Cfr. bigas. 

ballét: the inner part of the wood of the bamboo, the rattan, etc., 
namely: that part which is cut off when the stems are thinned for binding 
purposes. 

(mara) banbén: young pod (of the cowpea). Banbdén means “ strip of 
bamboo”; the prefix indicates resemblance. Cfr. (mara) dégum., 

(agin) bard: ripening, red (jambool or Java plum). When completely 
ripe, it is black. Bard means “lung”; ag is the common prefix of intransi- 
tive verbs; the prefix in adds nothing to the meaning. 

barakbaék: withered leaf. 

barakibak: Cfr. barakbék. 

(bar) bardniw: (edible) young branches (of cucurbitaceous vines). 
Baréniw means “lemon grass”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Cfr. rangdaw. ‘ 

baték: (white) spot (on tobacco leaves). Baték also means bead. 

bayyating: the fruit of the labté#g-vine (Anamirta cocculus). It is 
used to poison fishes. 

bekkég: cotton boll, the fruit of the cotton plant before it bursts open. 
Bekkdég also means “ emitting.” 

bellang: wood of the palma brava. 

bilid: wing (of fruits, etc.). 

(botto) botté or (botto)botto(én): the pistillate flower cluster of the 
breadfruit. Botté means “ pivot”; also “ position of the child ready to be 
born.” Boffodn should mean literally “full of pivots” or “with a large 
pivot ”; hence “ callosity.” The reduplications indicate resemblance. 
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bigas: the central part of the trunk of a tree or shrub or of one of its 
branches; hence: heartwood or duramen and pith or medulla. Cfr. 
ballagtbag. 

bukél: seed stone (of a drupaceous fruit). Bukél also means “ round- 
ness, sphere.” 

bulandéy: the fruit of the buri palm (Corypha elata). 

bilig: bunch or cluster (of bananas), the whole fruit cluster. Cfr. 
sdpad, 

buléig: leaf. 

bunel: the bulbous base of the stalk of the banana. 

bunét: coir, the outer husk of the coconut. 

buintga: fruit (berry, capsule, drupe, etaerio, follicle, glans, legume or 
pod, loment, nut, pepo, pome, schizocarp, silicle, silique, sorosis, strobile, 
syconium or syconus, etc.). 

(buitgja)binga: the fruit of the uvi (or w#bi) yam. Béiéiga means 
“ fruit ”; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

buntgag: embryo or germ (of seeds). 

bugil: very hard betel nut, very hard nut of the fish-tail palm. 

burardwit: long branch (of bamboo), pendulous top (of bamboo). 

bisel: flower bud (of pistillate flowers, either hermaphrodite or mono- 
clinous, or not). Cfr. keppét. 

butdyong: spathe (of the coco palm, the betel palm, etc.). 

(mara) biteg: young fruit (just formed, not yet ripe) ; more especially: 
young betel nut. Btteg means “nasal mucus”; the prefix indicates resem- 
blance. 

déidag: ripening (beans, peas, etc.). This term is applied to pods or 
legumes that have become yellowish and more or less dry. Cfr. darangi- 
dangan. 

(mara)dégum: young pod (of the cowpea). This term is applied to 
the pod, while the petals of the corolla still adhere to it. Ddgum means 
“needle”; the prefix indicates resemblance. Cfr. (mara) banbdn. 

dalapdép: creeping shoot, runner. 

darangjiding (an): ripening fruit. When it has changed color and is 
nearly ripe. Cfr. (apag)ludidg. 

déwa: ear or spike. 

digé: milk or juice (of the coconut). Digé also means “ broth.” 

génot: the white skin or membrane that surrounds the edible yellow 
pulp of the jack. Gédnot also means “ pulling out (herbs) .” 

garédmi: straw or stalk (of grain). 

garasigés(an): ripening betel nut. When it is very near changing color. 

gettdé: the milk contained in the coconut meat and obtained by pressing 
the latter. 

gunnét: fiber or fibre (of abakd or Manila hemp, pifia or pineapple, 
etc.) ; the fibre attached to the stone of the mango. 

tbo: awn, beard. 

iit: the central rib of the leaflets of the coco palm, the buri palm, etc. 
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irik: the grains or kernels of rice, when separated from the stalk. 

itté: an unhusked kernel of rice mixed with husked or cooked rice. 

kalangaékang: the tamarind, when overripe and nearly dry, the skin 
sticking to the seed. 

kalawikaw: (edible) young branches (of the cowpea). 

kamiring: the juice of the unripe mango. Kamériig is also the name 
of a tree, Semecarpus cuneiformis, which causes a very irritating rash. 

kamotit: the last sdépad of the banana fruit cluster. Cfr. sépad, 

karamukém: the guava, when very hard, just before ripening. 

kariskis: dry bark. 

karissdburtg: young guava, mango, etc., when just formed, the petals 
of the corolla sometimes still sticking to it. Probably a derivative of 
sdbuitg, “ flower.” 

(ka) kartiy(en): very soft coconut meat, when it is still pulpy. Kéruy 
means “ scraping out soft coconut meat”; the reduplication combined with 
the suffix; “which has to be or is generally (scraped out, etc.).” Cfr. 
(lu) lukét(en) and taramosién. 

kdawad: tobacco leaves, harvested second in order and next following the 
palaspds; their tips generally rest on the ground. Kédwad also means 
“ groping,” etc. Cfr. palaspdés and puigjdnay. 

kéwaw: empty or almost empty coconut, containing very little or no 
milk and scattered patches of meat or none. 

kdyo: tree; wood, timber, lumber; stem, trunk, stalk, stock, stipe. 

keppét: flower bud (of staminate flowers). Keppét also means “ clos- 
ing” (of the eyes, a wound, etc.). Cfr. bisel. 

képag: copra, namely: coconut meat after the milk or getté has been 
expressed and before the oil or Jéna is extracted by boiling. 

kullapit: young fruit (just formed, not yet ripe); more especially: 
young pod of the Pithecolobium dulce. 

lddek: coconut meat from which the oil has been extracted. 

lina: coconut oil, coconut butter. 

lénos: sterile plant (e. g.: Indian corn that bears only staminate flow- 
ers, coco palms, etc.). 

lanténgg: young shoot (of the camote or sweet potato). 

lapéd: spadix (of the betel palm). Cfr. sar-dy. 

lilig: pulpy carpel of the orange. 

littoké: the fruit of the rattan (Calamus sp.). 

lérgog: hollow of a tree. 

lubbudg: first vegetation, first plants that appear at the beginning of 
the rainy season; more especially: tall stalks of sugar cane found scat- 
tered among the others in a field of sugar cane. 

(apag)ludidg: ripening fruit. When it begins to change color. The 
prefix means “scarcely, just beginning to.” Cfr. darangjidéigan. 

lugangi(dn): Cfr. alugangién. 

(Ww) ukét(en): soft coconut meat, when it has become consistent, the 
intermediate stage between kakartiyen and taramosién. Likot means “ roll- 
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ing up”; the reduplication combined with the suffix; “which has to be 
or which is generally (rolled up).” Cfr. (ka)karidy(en) and taramosién. 
lipis: pericarp (of the cotton boll). 

marsabéd: ripe tamarind. 

mimis: young shoot (of the cogon). 

moénit: the dirt that falls out of cotton, when the latter is taken out of 
the boll and cleaned by shaking and unravelling. 

misot: small and seedless jambool or Java plum. 

miuta: stamen; anther. 

miyod: top (of the ear of rice). Rarely said of the top of trees. 

ayorét: the base of the stalk of sugar cane, where the internodes are 
short and the adventitious roots grow. 

ongkéy: stem (of a leaf, a flower, an inflorescence, a fruit); rachis; 
peduncle, pedicel; petiole, petiolule. 

oré: the fruit of a vitaceous plant, the Tetrastigma harmandii. 

ésang: bagasse (of sugar cane). 

(palad) pdélad: the three black veins of a coconut shell. Pdlad means 
“line in the palm of the hand ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

palakpék: (cut-off) leaf. This term is applied to palm leaves, and 
sometimes to any other large leaves, as those of the banana, the sugar 
cane, etc., provided they be separated from the stem. 

palaspds: tobacco leaves, harvested first in order and next preceding the 
kéwad. Cfr. kdwad and pungdnay. 

palaétary: rachis (of pinnately compound palm leaves); stem or petiole 
-(of palmate palm leaves); midrib (of banana leaves, etc.). 

palat-dng(an): leaf (of palms, bananas, etc.). 

palongapitg: small tobacco leaves, generally found at the axils. Not 
to be confounded with parundpin (called palugdpig in the Northern towns) : 
a kind of very hard timber. 

palugépig: Cfr. palongapitg. It is a synonym of parundpin. 

palusdépis: involucrum (of cotton). 

pédor: dry coconut (completely ripe). 

papery: young coconut. 

péra: the sprouting embryo of the coconut, before the cotyledon appears. 
Péra alse means “ bubbling (water) .” 

parangipang: olive, namely: the fruit of the olive tree. 

(parog)pdrog: Cfr. (sugud) stigud. 

(pas) pasdy(an): the top of young shoots. Pasdyan is the name of a 
kind of shrimp; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

pegpég: rice kernels beaten to pieces. 

(mara) pegpég: small fruit (just formed; e. g.: guavas, Java plums, 
etc.; not: bananas, etc.); small kernel (of rice, Indian corn, ete.). Cfr. 
pegpég; the prefix indicates resemblance. 

piet: the fibre of the paldtang of palm leaves; more especially: the 
fibre of the petiole or stem of the leaves of the buri palm. 
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pigkét: the glutinous substance exuded by several trees, e. g.: acacias, 
orange trees, etc.; gum. Cfr. titot. 

pongpéng: stump or stub (of bamboos), namely: the part of a bamboo 
which remains in the earth after the stem has been broken off by the 
wind, ete., and which is usually larger than when the stem has been cut 
off. Cfr. *godé, under Men, pttek and pungdél. 

purgdanay: first stalk of the sugar cane; tobacco leaves, harvested third 
in order and next following the kdwad: they form the largest part of the 
crop and are called by that name because they are the first to be put on 
the market, the two others being practically valueless. Pwigdnay also 
means “ beginning.” 

purtgdél: stump or stub (of trees). Cfr. portgpéig and pitek. 

purtket: the oil of the peel or rind of the orange and of the bark of its 
tree. Puriket is also the name of the plant called “beggar-ticks.” 

(pu) puros(dn): the part of the plant (bark, skin, etc.) that is torn off 
together with the fruit, when the latter is plucked. Purés means “ pluck- 
ing (fruits)”; the suffix is a locative; the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. 

ptitek: stump or stub (of bamboos), namely: the part of a bamboo 
remaining in the earth after the stem is cut off. Cfr. pongypérg. 

raéy: bunch or cluster (of fruits, e. g.: grapes, lanzones, bulanddy, etc.). 

rabéng: young (edible) shoot of bamboo, up to about twenty inches. 

ragédi: the hooks on the petioles of rattan leaves; the prickles on the 
stems or petioles of buri-palm leaves. Ragddi also means “ saw.” 

ramét: root (all except tuberous roots); radicel, radicle, rhizoid, root- 
let. Cfr. bagds. 

raigéw: (edible) young branches (of cucurbitaceous vines). fr. 
(bar) barénin. 

répang: the branches of the rootstock or rhizome of the ginger. 

(agpa)rgéay: to be on the point of earing; sometimes: to shed pollen 
(which is probably the original meaning). Applied to rice. Reggday 
means “ falling off”; the compound prefix “to cause to.” 

regnés: kernels, spikelets and ears of rice detached from one or more 
bundles. 

ripiitg: double (fruit), e. g.: two bananas in one skin. 

rising: seedling, hypocotyl. 

ritovg: protuberance (on some fruits, e. g.: that of the Momordica 
charantia). 

sabét: coconut shell. 

sébung: flower; perianth, corolla, petals. 

sabungdanay: the unopened flower cluster of the banana; the unopening 
part of the flower cluster of the banana. 

sagibo: aftergrowth (of rice). 

sagibsib: shoot (of the sugar cane, the taro, the banana, etc.). Cfr. 
subbudl, saringit, tarédbong and tibo. 
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salépi: young ear of Indian corn (not yet ripe). 

salapsip(en): to pick or to pluck (bulky fruits, e. g.: ears of corn, 
jacks, etc.; not: jambools, guavas, etc.). Hn is the common suffix of 
transitive verbs. 

(pa) sallaébay: the two upper leaves of topped tobacco plants. Sallébay 
means “ carrying something or somebody hanging around one’s neck from 
behind ”; the prefix means “to have oneself (carried, etc.).” 

salég: cutting or slip (of sugar cane), the upper part of a stalk of sugar 
cane used for propagation. Cfr. sebbdk. 

8(in)déma: small jack; young branches (of vines). Sdma means “ fault, 
error ”; the infix forms past participles. 

sanip: bunch or cluster (of palm flowers, e. g.: of the betel palm, the 
coco palm, etc.). 

santdk: layer, runner. 

sangét: the central part (top and base cut off) of the unopened spathe 
of the betel palm. It is chiefly used as a receptacle for bunches of cotton 
ready for spinning. 

sépad: bunch or cluster (of bananas), the bananas (generally from ten 
to twenty) that are subtended by a single spathaceous bract. Cfr. bilig. 

sdpal: fork (of a tree, etc.). 

saramosi(dén): Cfr. taramosidn. 

sar-dy: spadix (of the coco palm). Cfr. lapd. 

saringit: shoot, namely: when a dead branch, some part that has been 
cut off, etc., reshoots. Cfr. tardbong, tubo, sagibsib and subbudl. 

sebbdk: stock (of the sugar cane), the original cutting that has pro- 
duced new shoots and is then cut out. Cfr. salég. 

solbég: the shooting core of the stalk of the sugar cane, the banana, 
etc., after the latter has been cut off. Solbég also means “tempting.” 

subbudl: shoot (of the banana, the sugar cane, etc.). Cfr. sagibsib, 
saringit, tardborg and tubo. 

(sugud)stigud: the fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant, the Momordica 
ovata. Stigud means “comb, reed of a loom”; the reduplication indicates 
resemblance. Cfr. (parog) pérog. 

(sunay)stinay: the innermost edible part of the unopening flower clus- 
ter of the banana. Stimay means “top” (a child’s toy); the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. Cfr. mtitgay, under Men. 

sungét: the small parts of the husk or hull of rice (generally the part 
of the husk next to the pedicel) that remain attached to the kernel, 
especially when the latter has been beaten to pieces. 

tdban: select, choice, exquisite, superior, of the best quality. Applied to 
coconuts, betel nuts, fruits of the red pepper or chili, etc. 

taép: chaff; glume, husk or hull (of grains). 

tagingting: young bamboo (Schizostachyum mucronatum or bélo) about 
an inch in diameter. 

téko: section of a dry bottle gourd; it is used as a hat, a dish, ete. 
Téko also means “ drawing (water) .” 
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talopék: sheath of the banana leaf, when separated from the stem. Cfr. 
ubbdak. 

tandbug: young twig, young branch; stem of a young tree or shrub. 

ténos:; main branch (of a tree). 

taramosi(dn): hard coconut meat. Cfr. (ka)kartiy(en) and 
(luc) lukét(en). 

taréborng: sprout or shoot (from a root or tuber). Cfr. tubo, saringit, 
sagibsib and subdudl. 

(nan) ba(dn) : the bulbous lower part of the banana stem. Jebbdé means 
“cutting down bananas”; the combination party ...an (past form: 
nang... an) indicates the place where something is done; the final NG 
of the prefix is combined with the initial T of the stem into N. 

tubé: juice of the buri palm, coco palm, nipa palm and bamboo. Also: 
the drink made from it. 

tubbég: juice, sap, gum, resin. 

tuibo: sprout or shoot (from a seed). Cfr. tardborg, saringit, sagibsib 
and subbudl. 

tétot: resin, oil. It is obtained from pine trees, physic nuts, etc. Cfr. 
pigkét. 

tiyo: bran. Tyo is as dust compared to taép. 

ubbaék: sheath of the banana leaf. Cfr. talopék. 

ubug: unspread leaf (of the coco palm, the betel palm, etc.). 

uggét: young leaf (of the banana, the cowpea, etc., etc.), whether 
unspread or not. 

(nang-)us(dn): skinned section of the stalk of the sugar cane. Us 
means “ chewing sugar cane”; the combination party ... an (past form: 
nang ... an) indicates the place where something is done. 

wakwék: lateral appendages of the stem, e. g.: leaves, leaf sheaths, etc. 
(of sugar cane, bananas, etc.); not: the leaves at the top. 








THE OATH IN COURT PROCEDURE IN EARLY BABY- 
LONIA AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Ira M. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A COMMON everyday custom among Oriental peoples, especially 
Semites, is to emphasize anything they may say, even trivialities, 
with an oath of one kind or another. This habit or custom came 
down from a far-off antiquity, whose origin is still beyond our ken. 
And the acts or words, classed as oaths, cover a considerable range 
of meaning. They have been widely and comprehensively discussed 
for long years. The magnitude of the theme requires that we limit 
its treatment to specific lines. This we wish to do by confining our 
attention to the character and significance of the oath as used in 
court procedure in Babylonia and the Old Testament. 

One of the essentials in the discussion is to determine as far as 
possible the fundamental meanings of the words used for oath, and 
the usage of these words in the periods under survey. This requires 
an examination of the Sumerian, Babylonian, and Hebrew terms 
employed. Briefly the Sumerian and Babylonian words are these: 

1. Nam-erim = mamitu (Br. 2178), “oath,” “ban,” “ curse,” 
used especially in incantations, with an appeal to some god or king 
or witness. It was also used as an oath where no appeal was made 
either to god or man, where the actor merely took his oath. A 
third use is that found in the execution of treaties between peoples 
and nations, as E-an-na-tum, king of Lagash, with the city of Umma 
(ca. 2900 B. c.). The oath was taken and confirmed in the camp 
of Ningirsu, son of En-lil; the person or god by whom the oath is 
taken will slay the violator of that oath. 

The Semitic origin of this common word for oath is probably a 
root yama, ‘ oath, ‘ban,’ or ‘ curse,’ or Arabic wama’a, “to make 
a sign with the hand” (Mercer, Oath, p. 26). Among the Arabs 
the only really binding and sacred oath is the yamin, ‘ faithful,’ 
akin to mamitu. 

There is also a goddess Mamitu, consort of Nergal, the god of 
devastation, pestilence (cf. AJSL., April, 1910, pp. 170-171), 
who has been personified (Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian 


Psalms, p. xix). 
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If Mamitu, the goddess of devastation, pestilence, and death, was 
the same word as that used for oath, it is transparently clear why 
that oath would kindle the thought of fear, dread, and even terror 
on the part of those who invoked her. 


2. Nam-erim-kud-da = mamitu tami (Br. 2182), “ to speak or 
take an oath”; nam-erim-ag-a = the same meaning (Br. 2184) ; 
tami = pad-da (Br. 9422), “name,” “call on,” in an oath for- 
mula. Yami is often used with mamitu in oath-taking, indicating 
that the act carried with it more than the mere swearing; in fact, a 
serious result under proper circumstances. 


3. Zi = nis (Br. 2325), “lifting up.” It was used in the lift- 
ing up of the hand in an oath both in Babylonia and the Old Tes- 
tament (cf. Gen. 14. 22; Deut. 32. 4); there are scores of illus- 
trations. The term zi in Sumerian, however, means in one case, 
nasahu (Br. 2323), “to root out, extirpate”; in another, tebi 
(Br. 2325), “to approach violently, to be furious (with evil 
intent),” both emphasizing the thought of penalty, punishment, 
ban, curse. In some cases nt3 alone means “ oath,” its full import 
to be weighed by the context. 

These three words are the chief terms employed in early Baby- 
lonia for oath as such, each carrying a signification of its own as 
determined by the context. 

On the basis of these derivations and of the usages in vogue we 
discover that the oath was closely related to the covenant, the vow, 
the ordeal, and the curse. Indeed, mamitu was a conditional curse, 
wherein the oath-taker invoked upon himself the punishment of 
the gods if he failed to keep his promise. In other words, there 
seems to have been primitively a religious basis for the serious 
oath, in which the swearer wished for himself condign punish- 
ment for a possible breach of contract. Driver goes so far (Deut., 
p- 95) as to say that taking the oath was “a confession of faith.” 
So impressive was the oath required of contestants at a trial that 
we find in Gudea (Cyl. A 8, 6) that the hall of judgment was 
called, “ that terrible place.” 

The oaths which we are discussing are of two kinds, the affirma- 
tive and the pledged-promise. The affirmative deals with asser- 
tions that the word spoken is the truth, that the act done is right, 
calling upon god as witness without invoking any punishment or 
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curse if it should prove to be a lie. This was the chief kind of 
oath taken in business transactions where both parties to the deal 
and witnesses were on hand, and sometimes even when no wit- 
nesses are named. If, however, such an affirmative oath were vio- 
lated the case would most likely find its way into court where 
resort would be taken, before the end of the matter, to the pledged- 
promise. In this pledged-promise, the most solemn of all oaths, 
the parties in the case were sworn by the priests of the temple, in 
the temple, before an emblem or shrine, at the gate of the temple, 
or at the designated court tribunal. They took the oath in the 
name of one or more gods, the ruling king, and a city; either by 
all of these combined or singly, except that of a city. 

In the years prior to, and during most of, the long 43 years reign 
of Hammurabi, the priests were masters of court procedure, and 
seem to have held it in or about the temple of the patron deity of 
the city. They were also the judges and rendered the decisions. 
Before the close of Hammurabi’s sway, however, civil officers are 
found to be in charge of the secular functions of the court, with 
priests in full attendance as administerers of the oath, and as 
executors, in the main, of the sentences pronounced. 

- The organization of court procedure in early Babylonia has been 
eruditely discussed by Edouard Cuq, the noted French legalist 
(RA., VII, pp. 65-101), so that we need only to note where the 
oath was used and what it achieved in the advancement of justice. 

We are handicapped at the very start of our study by the evi- 
dent abbreviations of the reports of the court proceedings, probably 
required by the limitations of the size of tablets used by the record- 
ers. When the scribe, i. e. the priest, for they were usually the 
recorders, gives the gist of the proceedings of the entire trial of 
that day, he leaves out all the details familiar to the readers of his 
times, the detailed charges and counter-charges of the accuser and 
accused, respectively, the testimony of witnesses, the arguments of 
the plaintiff and the rebuttals of the defence, and the reasons given 
by the judge or judges for rendering the decision for or against the 
plaintiff. He sometimes mentions the oath administered to the 
parties in the trial, and usually the names of the witnesses, if he 
gives them at all, in the briefest form. He also says “before the 
god ”; “by Shamash and the king”; “by Marduk, god of Baby- 
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lon”; “by Shamash, Aja (his wife), by the king, by the city 
Sippar.” 

There is no detailed description of court procedure found in any 
early documents of Babylonia or the ancient Near East. But the 
safeguards thrown around such governmental proceedings made 
them effective social and economic factors in early Babylonian life. 
The results of their activities reveal an efficiency and competence 
that bespeaks hearty codperation on the part of spiritual and civil 
authorities. The deciding judges consisted at times of the elders of 
a city (Kohler & Ungnad, 1194), of the mayor of a city with eight 
judges sitting en banc (K U, 1195); or of several judges sitting 
with a military officer as foreman (K U, 1197). 

Some of the trials came to an abrupt ending by the use of the 
most sacred and fearful oath known in that day—called in old law 
terms the oath of purgation. There are at least six such cases men- 
tioned in the laws of Hammurabi, where the accused by resorting 
to that oath was set scot-free. Here they are: 

§ 20. “If a slave escape from the hand of his captor, and that 
man swear by the god to the owner of the slave, he shall go free.” 

§ 103. “If, when an agent has gone on a journey, an enemy 
rob him of whatever he was carrying, the agent shall swear by the 
name of the god, and shall go free.” 

§ 131. “If a man have accused his wife [of infidelity] and she 
has not been [caught in the act] she shall take an oath in the name 
of the god and she shall return to her house.” 


§ 206. “If a man have struck a man in a quarrel and have 
injured him, he shall swear, ‘I did not strike him maliciously,’ 
and he shall be responsible for the doctor[’s fees].” 

§ 227%. “Ifa man have deceived a brander, and have caused him 
to mutilate a slave’s mark, they shall put that man to death and 
bury him in his house. The brander shall swear, ‘Ignorantly I! 
branded him,’ and shall go free.” 

§ 249. “If a man have hired an ox, and the god have struck it 
down and it have died, the man who hired the ox shall swear before 
the god and go free.” 


These are six cases where the oath freed the accused without 
further ado. These records, however, are only a fraction of what 
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took place. In each instance, the plaintiff and the accused appeared 
before a formal court, either in the temple or other tribunal, with 
judge or judges, priest or priests, and probably witnesses. After 
an elaborate examination and pleadings on the part of the two 
opposing contestants, the accused suddenly requested that he be 
allowed to take the formal oath of innocence. The officiating priest 
administered the mamitu and the accused was thereby set free. 
The sanctity of the oath thus taken was so great that the case was 
immediately dropped and the court adjourned. In some cases the 
victor was required to swear that this ended the matter. Such an 
oath was sworn by the chief god or gods of the city, by the ruling 
king, and sometimes, by the city itself. 

When we turn to the Old Testament we find two words for oath 
whose fundamental meanings are akin to those of early Babylonia. 


1. *ala(h) (nds ), “oath,” rather “curse,” self-invoked ; Sept. 
dpa, Vulg. maledictio; translated in our Bibles sometimes “ oath ” 
(Gen. 24. 41), sometimes “ curse” (Deut. 29. 19, 20). In Num. 


5. 27 where a woman’s status is tested by an ordeal, if found guilty 
she shall become /*ala(h) ( nbs ) ‘a curse’ or ‘an execration ’ 


among her people. In Jer. 29. 18, those who remain in Judea shall 
be an ‘execration’ among all the nations. Jer. 42. 18 specifies 
that in flight to Egypt after the killing of Gedaliah, “ye shall be 
an execration, and an astonishment and a curse” (see also 44. 12). 

2. sh*bhi‘'a(h) “oath,” nishba* “ swear,” assert the honesty of 
one’s motives, the truth of his words. Hiphil, “cause to swear,” 
“take an oath,” “adjure.” In the use of ‘ala(h) an imprecation 
was always lurking in the background ready to spring upon the 
violator of the oath; in sh®bhi‘a(h) there need be none, though in 
some instances there may have been. 

Of the various acts and rituals performed in the making of a 
covenant, which usually included an oath, the most impressive is 
that described in Gen. 15 where Abram in his pact with Jahweh 
cut the animals in two, setting the halves opposite each other, sym- 
bolizing the fate of the breaker of the covenant; also interpreted 
in Jer. 34. 18-20 as a symbol of the death that awaited those who 
should violate their covenant originally made by passing between 
the two halves of the slain animals. In other words, the sanctity 
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of their covenant involving an oath with a curse attached thereto 
was expressed by a threat of the loss of their lives if violated. 

An oath was also consummated by the lifting up of the hand to 
heaven (Gen. 14. 22), or by the lifting up of both hands (Dan. 
12.7). But I am not to treat the oath in general in the Old Tes- 
tament; that has been done often and well. My task is limited to 
a few sample cases of actual or implied court procedure. 

Probably the oldest and most Hammurabi-like proceedings are 
those found in the Little Book of the Covenant (Exodus 21-23). 
But here, as in Hammurabi, the barest facts are given, leaving the 
reader to imagine the processes through which the trials travelled. 
E. g., if two men quarrel and injure the one’s wife . . . he shall 
pay as the judges determine (Exod. 21. 22). In other words, we 
have here merely the echo of a full trial at court, where the entire 
circumstances of the quarrel were aired, fought out by argument 
and pleas, taken in consideration by the judges, and decided. But 
our interest centers rather in those trials where the oath was 
invoked by the accused. In Exod. 22. 7-9 the defaulter who could 
not account for the goods on deposit was arraigned in court on 
charges of theft, thoroughly examined by judges and testified 
against by witnesses in the presence of a full quota of priests. Each 
party was obliged to face the taking of the oath and to swear by 
the severest of oaths. In case no guilt could be proved the judges 
freed the accused. But in the next example (Exod. 22. 10, 11) 
where a herdsman took over several kinds of stock for safekeeping 
and some of them disappeared, there being no witnesses, the trial 
finally broke down and was dropped when he resorted to the “ oath 
of Jahweh,” the oath of purgation, which was accepted as final, 
and he made no restitution for the loss. Doughty (Arabia Deserta, 
I, 267) found the same custom among the Arabs today. This is 
similar to the six oaths of purgation already cited in Hammurabi, 
where the taking of that oath acquitted the accused and closed the 
trials. In other words, a denial on oath became an acquittal. The 
sacredness of the oath was sufficient to allay all suspicions as to the 
possible guilt of the accused. 

The oath in all that area of the Semitic world seems to have lost 
little or none of its sanctity and terror for more than 1500 years. 
This is amply illustrated by the well-known concrete case dating 
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from the time of Ashur-nirari V (753-745 B.c.), about the time 
of Amos in Israel. In a sworn treaty between that Assyrian king 
and Mati’ilu of Agusi a ram was slain, and his body cut into pieces, 
and set aside as symbolic of a possible broken contract. The sym- 
bolic meaning was thus emphasized at the treaty-making: ‘ This 
[detached] head is not the head of the ram, but that of Mati’ilu, 
of his sons, of his nobles, and of the people of the land.’ ‘If 
Mati’ilu violates this oath, just as the head of the ram is cut off, 
so will the head of Mati’ilu be cut off.’ The same symbolic process 
was amplified touching all the detached parts of the ram’s body. 
After calling on several divinities, and invoking several highly 
significant curses and threats against his family, his flocks, and his 
people, we see most clearly that a violated oath in the eighth cen- 
tury B. Cc. meant the extinction of the false-swearer. 

The Deuteronomic legislation (17. 8) makes some specific provi- 
sions for cases that were too difficult for the local courts or judges. 
In these we find cases between blood and blood (whether man- 
slaughter or murder) between plea and plea (whether larceny or 
embezzlement) and between stroke and stroke (some personal 
injury), being trials held at the gates remaining undecided. 

Such unsettled cases should be carried up to the central tribunal 
or court, and come up before the Levitical priests and the judge, 
of course with all the required witnesses and attendant officers. 
The text says merely this, “and thou shalt inquire, and they shall 
show thee the sentence of judgment ” (vs. 9),—an inadequate and 
fragmentary method of reporting what must have been trials 
involving all the elaborations, testimony, pleadings, and oaths 
required at such tribunals. In this case the judgment or sentence 
might have been death if the party were found guilty. 

In Deuteronomy 19. 15 ff. we have a case not uncommon in the 
Near East. A false witness appears against someone for personal 
ends, in this case leading to the re-affirmation of the fundamental 
principle that only at the mouth of two witnesses shall any case 
be established (cf. Jezebel’s charge against Naboth (for his vine- 
yard), where she used the same sound principle to make sure of 
the decision in her favor (I Kings, 21. 1-16). In the Deuteronomy 
case the accuser and the accused took their stand before Jahweh, 
i. e., they were put under oath in the presence of priests and judges. 
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After thorough examination and cross-examination the testimony 
of the accuser broke down, and the decision, of course, went against 
him. In this, as in a long line of items in Hammurabi and Exodus, 
the penalty was lex talionis; the penalty which he endeavored to 
foist upon his victim fell upon his own head. 

In Jeremiah (34. 18-20) the significance of the oath as embodied 
in a covenant between God and man was still distressingly vivid. 
Its violation meant falling into the hands of enemies and the suffer- 
ing of a violent death. 

Taking then the sweep of our earliest records of Babylonia down 
almost through the Old Testament we find the pledged oath accom- 
panied with a curse, as the final resort to curb evil-doers and to 
rescue the innocent under false accusation. Based upon a reli- 
gious belief, it seems to have been the most effective measure of 
restraining society, and of stabilizing the civil and economic activi- 
ties of peoples whose religious and moral force alone were not 
equal to their daily tests. 

The fundamental meanings of the oaths used in the early courts 
of Babylonia and the Old Testament are transparently clear in 
their derivations. The most effective was the pledged-promise that 
carried with it a curse upon the maker if he violated the specified 
terms of the oath. This last-resort oath was sufficient in most cases 
to acquit the accused and bring the trial to an end. Its salutary 
effect is found in Old Testament court procedure down to the exile, 
as a stabilizing factor in the religious, social, and economic struc- 
ture of the Semitic peoples. 





TWO ONOMATOLOGICAL STUDIES 


IsRAEL EITAN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1. The Name Eve 
The interpretation of 73M in Gen. 3. 20 as “the mother of all 


living” is generally understood to derive this name from the root 
of ‘mn, asif mMm—=— mn “life.” Such a derivation is most often 


taken by modern scholars to represent no more than a popular ety- 
mology—and for good reasons. First, the popular imagination of 
the ancients would certainly have found for the first woman in 
human history some more concrete and precise characterization 
than an abstract name as general and comprehensive as Life, suit- 
able only to Mankind. Secondly, as the root for “ life” in Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages is one with second yod, the above 
identification would necessarily imply M—with waw—to rep- 


resent a secondary formation of later origin. Such an implica- 
_tion can hardly seem reasonable when referring to an old tradition 
and, moreover, while all the other vocables of the same word- 
family— mn, “4, OvM v. mm—have preserved the original yod. 


Other identifications have then been suggested. Midrash Rabba, 
among other homiletic interpretations, connects 73m with Aram. 


NM “serpent,’* cf. also Arab. hayya’’". In our own time 
Noeldeke and Wellhausen * took up the same etymology for good, 
believing to find in that name a trace of an antique tradition put- 
ting the serpent at the head of the genealogy of the human race. 
The above Midrashic derivation is also advocated by Ehrlich,’ 
although for another reason. So far, however, no concrete proofs 
have been adduced to substantiate the strange identification of 





1 See Gen. Rabba, sect. 20,27: N*IMD INSP") “and she advises him like 
a serpent.” Also: DIN" X“IM ANI WM NN “the serpent was a serpent to 
thee, but thou wast Adam’s serpent.” Cf. ibidem., sect. 22, 2. 

2 Prolegomena to the History of Israel, English translation, 1885, 
Edinburgh; see p. 308, n. 1. 

8 Randglossen, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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mm with “serpent” to any degree of probability. Neither could 
Robertson Smith’s‘* interpretation of m-dp as “every hayy” 
(= hayy™", “kinsfolk, tribe, clan”)—even if correct—be sup- 
posed to indicate the real etymology under discussion. 

Now it is worth noticing that the very use of the word °" in 
our verse has something peculiar and of an accidental character. 
Its connotation is evidently narrowed down to “mankind” only, 
cf. Targum, NWS 32. But then, % seems to represent a mere 
makeshift for O7N, the use of which would have been quite incon- 
venient here, the sentence having already started with DANN Np”. 


This becomes still likelier if we take into account the fondness 
shown by ancient Hebrew for assonance as that offered here by 7 


and 73M. 
The purpose, however, of our verse was not—as hitherto assumed 
by all commentators—to specify the root or word from which M3 


was derived. The author merely intended to convey—more or less 
free-handedly—the etymological meaning of that name as “ mother 
of all mankind.” ‘This appellation presents the most natural and 
adequate characterization of the first woman in human history and, 
moreover, recalls classical epithets given on similar mythological 
occasions. Compare, e. g., Vergil’s “magna deum genetrix” = 
the goddess Cybele, called also Magna Mater; or Ovid’s figurative 
“genetric frugum ” =the goddess Ceres. Our “mother of all 
mankind ” might then eventually point to the genuine etymology 
by laying the emphasis on O&8 “mother” as a synonym of MAM. 

Now 73M, indeed, seems to represent an archaic Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the above Latin genetriz, “one who brings forth, or bears, 
a mother,” or figuratively “one who produces.” As it can prop- 
erly be derived only from a root with second waw, the crux will 
apparently vanish if we identify 3M with Arab. hawd “to 
bring forth ” (woman), cf. also hawiya “ to be delivered ” (woman) 
or hawi" “empty-bellied.” The same root 71m with a hard 7 
h is further to be traced in Ex. 1. 19, AIA MND which is 





‘ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 177. 
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perfectly well explained by the context 77. Here obviously 
belongs also Mishnic and Aram. 7M “a lying-in woman,” cf. 
above intrans. hawiya “to be delivered.” Mishn. and Aram. 7M 
“midwife ” might then be derived from the transitive form hawé 
“to bring forth” with regard to another woman’s child. Cf. 
Heb. 7° when speaking of the father. The last three vocables 
with yod—wrongly connected by the Lexica with A “to 
live”—are, of course, of later formation than 735 which has 
preserved the original waw of the second radical. 

As to the nominal type after which 3M has been formed, it 
might represent either a feminine segolate, i. e. MM << AnNn*, 


cf. n2dp, or perhaps better a feminine nomen agentis, i. e. 


mn < ABn*, cf. MIndo. MnP. I Sam. 8. 13. 


2. The Name Abraham 


As in the case of the above Biblical derivation of 7m “Eve,” 


. the very nature of the explanation given in Gen. 17. 5 for the name 
Abraham is generally misconceived as an attempt to trace this 
name from the words }1p7 38. The verse is then consid- 
ered to offer a mere word-play, insufficient even for a “ popular 
etymology ” as it does not account for the consonant “ in CAIN 
at all. Ibn Ezra (12th cent.) was the first to insist on this latter 
shortcoming, proposing the etymology }19M “YS which in our 
own time was taken up again by Dillmann and Joseph Halévy.* 
Most scholars, however, identify etymologicaliy OM"3N and 
DO 758 as one and the same name. Of these some believe the 
additional 7 to have originated here as a mere litera prolonga- 
tionis or vowel-letter which finally came to be pronounced as an 
independent consonant: Abrahim < Abrahm < Abram. So G. 
R. Driver * and Montgomery,’ after Hommel and Cowley. Others 





* REJ., 1887, 177 f. 
* JBL., Vol. 45, 323-5. 
TJBL., Vol. 46, 144. 
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consider OMA7SN as an Aramaizing equivalent of DO DN “ exalted 
father” from O19 + 3x, cf. Aram. O77 for Heb. pi, Aram. 
mms for Heb. wis, etc. 

The following lines make an individual refutation of each of the 
foregoing derivations of OMS quite superfluous. In reality, 
the Biblical verse in question points to the etymology of that name 
not by specifying the roots from which it might have originated— 
but by indicating the semantic value of the two components 
of OF7-SN. The author simply wants to say that Abraham 
means }\orr3sé “father of a multitude.” Now this looks 
rather correct. For, as the first member 38 of that name can 
hardly be doubted, the second oO7% seems best to represent the 
archaic Hebrew counterpart of ruhidm*" which in Arabic * actually 
means “great number” or “multitude” — pon. Further- 
more, this interpretation of O7"3N as “father of a multi- 
tude” (or “a great number” of . . .) proves to be more than a 
superficial or “ popular etymology,” since it permits to identify 
Abi-Ruham, a personal name preserved in the Hadith, as the 
Arabic counterpart of the Hebrew name Abraham. Obviously a 
name or cognomen like Abi-Ruhim, too, was originally used to 
characterize a man as the head of an exceptionally large family, or 
populous clan or tribe. 

The two forms O78 and OFMSN must then represent two 
etymologically different names, the first and earlier one appar- 
ently of Babylonian origin, the second and later one of Western— 
Canaanitish or Amoritic—extraction. As to the question of the 
possible bearing such a difference of origin of the two names might 
have on the very history of the Biblical traditions relating to the 
patriarch, it exceeds the limits and the purpose of the present study. 





* Lane, III, p. 1172. 
3 





ON TURFAN PAHLAVI MIYAZDAGTACIH, AS DESIG- 
NATING A MANICHAEAN CEREMONIAL OFFERING? 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Amone the fragmentary remains of Mani’s writings in Middle 
Persian, which were recovered through the remarkable finds made 
by A. von Le Cog in the Turfan Oasis of Eastern Turkistan, and 
were first deciphered and translated by F. W. K. Miiller in 1904, 
there are a couple of incomplete remnants from Mani’s Evangeli- 
yon (au(a)ng(a)lyvn), or Gospel.? The existence of this work 
was well known to the Church Fathers and is referred to by 
al-Bériini and others.® 

The scrap of one such text, which here concerns us because it 
contains the TPhl. word miyazdagtacih under consideration, con- 
sists of a single leaf, numbered Fragm. M.17 in Miiller, Hand- 
schriften-reste, 2. 25-27%. Its reverse side, where this term is 
found, bears in blue ink the caption heading Evangeliyénig 
(au(a)ng(a)lyvnyg), thus proving it to be ‘Belonging to 
[Mani’s] Gospel.’ This attribution is further assured by the fact 
that just a few lines above the excerpt to be quoted there occur 
(written in red ink) the words: ‘I, Mani, the Apostle of Jesus’,*— 
a title which he assumed according to Saint Augustine. With 
regard to the content of the brief Fragment as a whole we need 
simply note that it comprises an ascription of praise and, towards 
the end of the second column of the second page, an allusion to 
the ritual offering in question, the latter text being also incom- 
plete. 





2 Presented by title at the annual meeting of the A. O. S. at Philadel- 
phia, April 9, 1926, but now printed for the first time. 

2See F. W. K. Miiller, Handschriften-reste, 2. 26-27, and his remarks, 
which include an allusion to a Petersburg Fragment; also p. 30-31 bot- 
tom and p. 101 bottom. Likewise see C. Salemann, Hin Bruchstiik, p. 2. 
4-5. Furthermore, compare P. Alfaric, Les Ecritures manichéennes, 2. 
38, n. 1. 

* For references see Alfaric, op. cit. 2. 37-43. 

‘The TPhl. words here are, ’an Mdni préstag ‘ig Yisd‘; see Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 26 bottom. 

5 See Aug. Contra Faustum, 13. 4; ef. id. Epist. Fund. 5. 6. 
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These incomplete verses at the end may be transliterated and 
translated as follows (cf. Mii. op. cit. p. 27): 
fariizan ‘in 
miyazdagtacih 
padirénd ziran 
asniséind o o 
tahman pémécénd 
danagan vahi ® 
(remainder missing) 
‘The Blessed Ones this 
miyazdagtacth 
will receive; the Wise Ones 
will recognize it o o 
the Strong Ones will clothe (1. e. with the heavenly robe) 
the goodness (or wisdom) of those ‘Who are Knowing’ 
(t. e. the Elect). 
(The rest is lost) 


Two observations on this passage may at once be made: (1) the 
long word miyazdagtacih, which is left for the moment untrans- 
lated, looks like a compound; (2) the context clearly indicates 
that this term designates some kind of pious offering in the Mani- 


chaean ritual which will be acceptable to the divine beings in the 
realms beyond. 

Regarding the correct reading of miyazdagtacih (myzdg- 
tacyh) in the text there can be no question. It is similarly 
written in the later-published TPhl. Fragment 8S. 12c, 51 (Sale- 
mann, Manichaica, 3. p. 17), where the imperfect or obliterated 
text breaks off just after han miyazdagtacih. Added weight is lent 
also by the fact that in another torn Fragment (S.41b, 2), from 
the same Petrograd or Leningrad collection, the broken word 
myazdag / / / / / is surely to be filled out as miyazdag(tacth). 
We may therefore rest assured that the decipherment of the term 
is certain. Moreover, the first element miyazdag is found by 
itself alone in M. 176v, line 15—Mii. 2. p. 62 top. 





*It would probably be premature to try to recognize some of the Old 
Iranian octosyllabic rhythm in the lilt of these truncated lines, or in 
those which immediately precede them in this imperfectly preserved Frag- 
ment. 
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This noun miyazdagtacth, as already intimated, is a derivative 
abstract of compound origin, and is to be resolved into 
miyazdag -+- tacih, the first half of which presents no difficulty. 

Every Iranist recognized at once when the Turfan Fragments 
were first made accessible, that TPhl. miyazdag was to be con- 
nected with Av. myazda-, Skt. miyédha-, Book Phl. miyazd, N. P. 
miyazd, all of these terms being associated with the ceremonial 
offering and of common Indo-Iranian descent. In the Avesta it 
is clear that myazda- denotes the edible portion of the oblation 
which was partaken of by the Zoroastrian faithful in the ritual.’ 

All ceremonial offerings, which are partaken of by the worship- 
per, as in Zoroastrianism and elsewhere, consist, however, of drink 
as well as food. This fact furnishes us with the key for solving 
the riddle of the second element (-taécih) of our compound, which 
seems hitherto to have failed of explanation. A derivation for 
the vocable is easy to suggest in the light of what has just been 
said. The substantive -tacih (with the abstract suffix ih, which 
belongs to the whole ‘dvandva’ compound) is a Middle-Iranian 
derivative from the familiar Indo-Iranian root taé, ‘to flow, run’, 
applied especially to something that is liquid. It must therefore 
have denoted the fluid portion of the oblation; the two elements 


together made up the complete offering, miyazdag-tacih, some- 
what as do the bread and wine in the Christian eucharist. 

In connection with the Manichaean ceremony, though with a 
difference to be pointed out below, we may first recall that the 





7™See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, 1191, s. v. myazda-, as 
referring to the solid portion of the offering in contradistinction to the 
liquid portion, zao@ra- (op cit. 1654-1655). 

*No explanation of miyazdagtdcih is offered, for example, by Miiller, 
Handschriften-reste, 2. 27, who simply gives ‘Opfer . . .’ Andreas (in 
a note in Miiller, op. cit. p. 111) translates by ‘Opferdarbringung,’ 
but without adding a comment. Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, 
p. 95, merely has ‘ vgl. miyazdag-?’. W. Bang, Muséon, 36. 223-225 (cf. 
Muséon, 37. 112) treats of miyazdag but leaves ‘ tdé(?)ih’ with a ques- 
tion mark. 

®See Bartholomae, AirWb. 624-625. The long @ in tdécih is to be 
explained as of causative or denominative origin; the form may be com- 
pared with Bk. Phl. tacisn-dmand, which is used to translate Av. vitddcina- 
in Vd. 15. 14; see Bartholomae, AirWb. 1440, and cf. Salemann, in 
Grundr. d. iran. Philologie, 1. 1, p. 298 § 87. For instances of Phl. 4 = 
Av. or Skt. & consult Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud. p. 133 top. 
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Zoroastrian ritual in an age far more ancient comprised an offer- 
ing of the stimulating juice extracted from the haoma plant (Vedic 
séma), together with consecrated water, milk, cakes, some flesh 
food (later omitted), sweet-smelling wood for burning, and other 
ceremonial elements. The Modern Zoroastrians have retained 
these characteristic elements but have wholly eliminated animal 
flesh from the offering, substituting ghee, or clarified butter. The 
Parsi ritual will be found best described by Dr. Jivanji Jamshadji 
Modi, in his Religious Ceremonies of the Parsees, p. 391-394, cf. 
also p. 260-329, Bombay, 1922. It comprises the offering of fruit, 
flowers, together with the dariin or sacred bread (cf. p. 296-299), 
all placed on one tray, and of milk, wine, water, sherbet (or syrup) 
in vessels or glasses on another tray. With regard to wine, Modi 
records (p. 394): ‘There are some Parsees now, who, being total 
abstainers, abstain from using wine at their place. If we look to 
the time of the Avesta, we find no prohibition.’ 

Keeping in mind the fact that Mani was totally opposed to any 
indulgence in wine by those who followed his religion, and utterly 
forbade the taking of animal life, we may now further illustrate 
the meaning proposed above for miyazdag-tacih by turning to 
the broken mural painting brought back from Eastern Turkistan 
by Professor A. von Le Cog.*° This noted scholarly authority 
rightly recognized that the painting depicts a Manichaean offer- 
ing (op. cit. p. 54). 

Following in general Le Coq’s excellent description of the scene 
portrayed, but with additions and some comments, we can see 
plainly delineated in color in the middle of the painting, first 
(1) what I would designate as the miyazdag, or that portion of 
the oblation which is to be partaken of as food in the ritual.” 





1° Le Coq, Die buddhistische Spitantike in Mittelasien. Zweiter Teil: 
Die manichaeische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1923. See Plate 8b, and ef. p. 
53-55. 

11] may note that this entire paragraph was originally drafted in 
December, 1924, after receiving the Le Coq volume a month earlier, on 
November 4th of that year, and studying this particular miniature, which 
appears to represent the Bema festival as Le Coq suggested (op. cit. p. 
53-54). The view which I recorded at that time as to miyazdag and 
drén, and also regarding -td¢ih, was found subsequently to receive inde- 
pendent and welcome support through Professor Bang’s short article in 
Muséon (1924), 37. 111-112, already referred to in note 8, so far as the 
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Here on a tray resting upon a table in the foreground we see 
depicted a dozen small round cakes of white bread, which would 
correspond in a measure to the drén (dariin) wafers in the old 
Zoroastrian sacrifice.* Next, in the immediate background above, 
there stand the Manichaean fruit and vegetable offerings in a 
golden tripod dish. The lower layer of these gifts consists of yel- 
lowish melons as peculiarly consecrated to the Elect. The second 
shows bunches of grapes, white among purple. The top is crowned 
by what Le Coq queried as being ‘eine griine Melone(?)’. This 
green object, however, is not a melon at all but a rich green 
‘cucumber’, which peeps out above from the cluster, being thrust 
down through it into the melons. For such an explanation we 
have the full support of Saint Augustine, who refers especially 
to ‘melons and cucumbers’ (melones et cucumeres) as the 
appropriate food of the Elect.** Flowers, we know also, were 
much used by the Manichaeans, and these likewise appear to be 
discernible in a golden dish standing upon the remains of a 
wooden settle in front of the table.** We may feel certain, there- 
fore, regarding the miyazdag elements represented in the painting. 





two former were concerned, although he had no explanation to offer 
for -tdcith. The derivation suggested above would seem to clear up that 
question. 

18 Similarly, as with the other Manichaean oblations, the Elect could 
eat bread as consecrated sustenance, if it was presented as an offering 
of the Auditores. See Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. Compendium, 1. 26, ed. 
Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 83, col. 380 C, as I have indicated in JAOS 45. 257. 

18 Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 10; cf. 6. 4, 8. See also among the 
anathemas ascribed to Augustine, Migne, P. 42, col. 1155, Anathema iii 
(printed also in op. cit., vol. 65, col. 24). For a translation of these ana- 
themas see Joseph Rickaby, 8S. J., The Manichees as Saint Augustine saw 
them, p. 9-11, London, 1925. [In letters which Le Coq and I exchanged 
(Aug. 1928) after this article had been accepted for printing, he wrote me 
that he was attracted by my suggestion to include St. Augustine’s ‘ cucum- 
bers’; he had thought only of the ‘ delicious melons’ which he had enjoyed 
when in Eastern Turkistan. This would lend support for my interpreta- 
tion of the particular object pictured in the fresco.] 

14 See Le Coq, op. cit. p. 54, near bottom: ‘Vor dem Tisch scheint noch 
ein Holzschemel oder dergl. gestanden zu haben, neben dem nach I. eine 
goldene Schale mit weiss und gelblichen Blumen z. T. noch erkennbar 
ist.’ We may remark that Le Coq (cf. p. 34, n. 2) always uses right and 
left from the standpoint of the figures in the picture, and not from the 
viewpoint of the observer. 
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The tacih element, or libation portion of the offering, also 
receives confirmation through the picture. This latter I judge to be 
furnished by the upper part of a handsome golden pitcher which 
is recognizable to the left of the table, and which Le Coq regards 
as of Sasanian form.’® Its contents, we may be sure, consisted 
of nothing stronger than fruit juice or sherbet. 

We may now conclude that the explanation proposed above for 
the word miyazdagtacih in the Manichaean ritual, as referring to 
the offerings of food and drink, respectively, has support alike 
from the standpoint of etymology and that of representation in art. 





28 Le Coq, loc. cit. ‘Nach r. dagegen, neben dem Tisch, sieht man noch 
den oberen Teil einer prachtvollen goldenen Kanne sassanidischer Form. 
Ahnliche tibernommene Formen finden sich bei chinesischen Metallgefis- 
sen.’ Merely incidentally, I may add that the picture furthermore shows 
in the hands of the chief offerer an object which I take to be a book. 





STUDIES IN THE DIVYAVADANA 


JAMES R. WARE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


II. Dédnadhikaramahéyanasitra.* 
INTRODUCTION 


Skt. Honor to the three jewels. Thus have I heard: One time 
the Blessed One was at Sravasti in the Jetavana, the grove of 
Anathapindada, with a large group of monks. There he addressed 
the monks: Monks, a wise man gives a gift in 37 ways. 

Tib. Honor to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Thus did I 
hear at one time: The Blessed One was at Sravasti in the grove of 
Anathapindada, the Jetavana. Thereupon the Blessed One said to 
the monks: Monks, wise men give a gift in 37 ways. If it is asked 
what the 37 are: 

Chin. Thus have I heard: One time when the Buddha was at 
Srivasti in the Jetavana, the park of Anathapindada, with a large 
number of monks, he related the doctrine of gifts. There are 37 
kinds. 





1 For a study of the Sikarikavaddna see JAOS 48. 159-165. In the fol- 
lowing article I have confronted English translations of the Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese versions of the Dadnddhikdramahiydnasitra. A com- 
plete translation is given of the Skt. and Chin. texts, but the Tib. is given 
only when it varies from the Skt., for, as a rule, the Tib. texts translate 
literally, whereas the Chin. translate freely or even paraphrase their 
original. 

The Tib. text is to be found in mdo 15, ff. 151 @ (line 5)—153 a (line 4) ; 
the Chin. in the Tokyo edition of the Tripitaka XIV. 8. 3 a and in Taisho 
Issai-kyo XVI. 812. The Skt. text is to be found in Cowell and Neil’s 
edition of the Divyivadina, pp. 481-483. 

M. Przyluski, in correspondence which I have had with him since leaving 
France, has called my attention to the ms. 98 of the Skt. collection at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, but I have not tried to obtain a loan of it. Cowell 
and Neil (op. cit.) briefly describe it and merely remark (p. 667) that the 
Déanadhikadra® there found = the Danddhikdra® of the Divya®. 

As the original Tib. is not easily accessible to all, I have decided to give 
the complete text in the notes. 
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Intro. Safis-rgyas dai byafi-chub-sems-dpah thams-cad-la phyag-htshal-lo. 
Hdi-skad bdag-gas thos-pa dus gcig-na. Bcom-ldan-hdas miian-yod-na rgyal- 
bu rgyal-byed-kyi tshal mgon-med zas-sbyin-gyi kun-dgah ra-ba-na bshugs- 
te. De-nas beom-ldan-hdas-kyis dge-sloi-rnams-la bkah-stsal-pa. Dge-slofi- 
dag mkhas-pa-rnams-kyis rnam-pa sum-cu-rtsa-bdun sbyin-pa byin-no. Sum- 
cu-rtsa-bdun gafi she-na. 


1. 
Skt. Missing. 
Tib. To be freed of avarice, a gift is given with faith. 
Chin. When with true and respectful heart a gift is made, one 
must needs obtain freedom from all desires for the things which 
men reverence. 


1. Ser-sna rnam-par-spafi-bahi phyir dad-pas sbyin-pa byin-no. 


2. 


Skt. He gives a gift at the right time. He gives a gift approved 
by the Tathagata and suitable. The trivastu is completely purified. 

Tib. At the right time a gift is given. A gift approved by the 
Tathagata and suitable is given that the trivastu be completely 
purified. 

Chin. When a gift is made at the right time, one obtains the 


purification of the trivastu, and tranquility and contentment during 
the four seasons of the year. 


2. Dus-su sbyin-pa byin no. De-bshin-geegs-pas gnafi-pahi rufi-pa dfios-po 
gsum yofis-su dag-par sbyin-pa byin-no. 

On p. 681 of their text Cowell and Neil suggest that trivastu means 
buddha, dharma, samgha. The true meaning, however, is “ thot, word, and 
deed.” Cf. Ting Fu-pao’s (Tv ) translation of Oda’s Buddhist 


dictionary, (Shanghai 1925), p. 337 and p. 2342 "FR, 
hh 2K tH R HF 7 


3. 


Skt. He gives a gift with respect, to dispel all faults and 
perplexities. 

Chin. By giving constantly one obtains undispersed happiness 
of body and mind, and the disappearance of confusion. 

3. Sems-kyi hkhrug-pahi skyon thams-cad spafi-pahi phyir bsti-stafi-du 
byas-te sbyin-pa byin-no. 
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4, 


Skt. He gives a gift with his own hand, to obtain excellence 
from a body without excellence. 

Chin. By giving with one’s own hand one obtains long, thin 
fingers and correctness in personal appearance. 

4, Sfiifi-po med-pahi lus-las sfiifi-po blai-pahi phyir rafi-gi lag-nas sbyin- 
pa byin-no. 


5. 


Skt. He gives a skandha as a gift, which is conducive to obtain- 
ing in return the enjoyment of the great renunciation as the fruit 
of the act. 

Tib. When a gift non-injurious to others is given, one obtains 
the great renunciation as the fruit of the act. 

Chin. By giving a gift for others one obtains the bestowal of 
the great renunciation from the activities of other men. 


5. Skandham dainam dadati mahityadgabhogavipikapratilibhasamvar- 
taniyam. 

Gshan-la mi gnod-pahi sbyin-pa byin-na rnam-par smin-pa gtoii-ba chen- 
po thob-par hgyur-ro. 


BhehaHBR LAR KR th. 


It is evident from the Tib. and Chin. that we must seek for the original 
Skt. a reading other than the skandha of the present text which is here 
meaningless. I would suggest, therefore, that the original text read 
*anyadinam. The Tib. and Chin. have both interpreted this reading. As 
for the present Skt. text, perhaps its history is as follows: anyaddnam > 
anyam danam > skandham danam as the result of a poorly written manu- 
script. It seems to me that such a confusion might easily arise if 
devanigari characters were used, but, of course, we must remember that 
the archetype of the mss. which Cowell and Neil used is in Nepalese script, 
and I confess that it seems less easy in that script. 

The Chin. here inserts a “ way” found neither in the Skt. nor the Tib.: 
By a gift conforming to the teaching (of Buddha), the mind abandons 
attachments and obtains eternal happiness. 


6. 


Skt. He gives a gift of excellent color which is conducive to 
obtaining in return (we must read °pratilabhasam®) beauty as the 
fruit of the act. 

Chin. By a gift of an article of excellent color one obtains an 
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upright and imposing complexion, and the things which all like 
and take pleasure in. 

6. Kha-dog phun-sum-tshogs-par sbyin-pa byin-na rnam-par smin-pa 
kha-dog mdses-pa thob-par hgyur-ro. 


7. 

Skit. ... a gift of excellent fragrance which is conducive to 
obtaining in return as the fruit of the act fragrance. 

Chin. ... an article of extremely good fragrance one obtains 
permanent possession of sandal-wood-incense which is a means of 
furnishing support (to the samgha). 

7. Dri phun-sum-tshogs-pahi . . . grags-pahi dri... 


8. 
Skt. ... of excellent flavor ... the marks of the foremost 
excellent flavors. 
Chin. ... of excellent flavor one obtains to have his limbs and 
body filled and benefited by the best of flavors. 
8. Ro bro-ba phun-sum-tshogs-pahi . ..ro bro-pahi mchog-gis dpe-byad 
bzaii-po... 
9.? 
Skt. ... perfect gift ... perfect enjoyment. 


Chin. If the gift is held in honor and esteem by the Law... 
tranquility and contentment, and the things which all men behold 
with joy. 

9. Gya-nom-pahi . . . lofis-spyod gya-nom-pa.. . 


10. 
Skt. ... extensive gift . . . extensive enjoyment. 
Chin. By a liberal gift’. . . extensive happiness without limit. 
10. Rgya-chen-po . . . lofis-spyod rgya-chen-po.. . 


11. 
Skt. ... of food ... freedom from hunger-desire. 
Chin. ... of choice food ... freedom from hunger and famine, 
and that his granary be full and overflowing. 
11, Bzah-ba . . . tshe-rabs thams-cad-du bkres-pa rnam-par geod-pa .. . 





* The suggestions of the editor, Professor F. Edgerton, have helped me to 
what I believe is the correct interpretation of nos. 9 and 16. 
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12. 
Skt. .. . of drink . . . freedom from thirst everywhere in his 


rebirths. 
Chm. ... of broth and drink ... freedom from all thirst 


wherever one may go. 
12. Btuf-ba . . . tshe-rabs thams-cad-du skom-pa rnam-par gceod-pa . . . 


13. 
Skt. ... of clothes . . . enjoyment of abundant clothes. 
Chin. ... of clothes . . . quite excellent clothes and an im- 
posing personal appearance. 
13. Bgo-ba . . . gos-kyi lofis-spyod sna-tshogs . . . 


14. 
Skt. ...a house... a distinguished palatial residence, up- 
per apartment, gallery, dwelling, mansion, royal garden, or grove. 
Tib. When a shelter is given as a gift, one obtains as the fruit 
of the act an upper story, a storeyed-house, a gallery, a dwelling, 


_@ mansion, a royal garden, and a grove as abiding place. 
Chin. ... of aresidence . . . an extensive field and house, and 


an imposing two-storeyed house and a hall. 


14, Pratisrayam dinam dadati harmyakitégiraprisidabhavanavimaino- 
dydndrimavisesavipikapratilibhasamvartaniyam. 

Gnas ... pu-cu dai khafi-pa-brtsegs-pa dai khyams dai khofi-pa dai 
gshal-med-khafi daii bskyed-mos-tshal dai kun-dgah-ra-ba dai yul .. . 


Ute hh GH EHR RA HE MR. 


Corresponding to the visesa of the Skt. the Tib. has yul = visaya. The 
Tib. reading is certainly secondary. 


15. 


Skt. ...abed... a family of the upper class. 
Chin. ... ofa bed... birth in an honorable family and the 
possession of bright, clean furniture. 


15. Mal-cha ... rigs mthon-po. . 


16. 


Skt. ...avehicle ... the steps to magic. 
Tib. When a vehicle is given . . . the four steps to magic. 
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Chin. .. . of an elephant, horse, wagon, or palanquin . . . the 
four steps to magic, which are very useful for not being caught ( ?) 
in a crowd. 


16. Yanam .. . rddhipidavi’. 
Bshon-pa . . . rdsu-hphrul-gyi rkafi-pa bshi.. . 


URKRRKRK BOM ERRY Rie 


The original text undoubtedly read caturrddhipdda®. These four steps 
seem to have been the abandonment of chanda, citta, virya, and mimdmsd. 
Ci. E. J. Eitel, Hdbk. of Chinese Buddhism, p. 131, and Sylvain Lévi’s 
edition and translation of the Mahdyanasitralamkara, BEHE 159, pp. 142- 
143, and BEHE 190, pp. 106 and 239-240. 


17. 
Skt. ... medicine . . . freedom from old age and death, free- 
dom from grief, freedom from painful hindrances, and nirvana. 
Tib. When medicine . . . a nirvana free from old age, death, 
grief, and painful hindrances. 
Chin. ... of liquid medicine . . . tranquility, contentment, and 
freedom from all ailments. 


17. Bhaisajyadinam... ajarimaranavisokisamklistanirodhanirvianavi’. 
Sman.. . rga-ci med cifi mya-fan daf kun-nas fion-mofis-pa hgog-pahi 
mya-fian-las hdas-pa .. . 


Us Rh BRRR eM BK Mi. 


The Tib. text presupposes a Skt. ajardmaranasokasamkligtanirodhanir- 
vana’. As»for the Skt. text, my translation clearly indicates that I find 
no reason to follow Cowell and Neil in their suggested emendation of 
nirodha to anirodha. 


18. 
Skt. ...a precept as a gift . .. recollection of his former 


births. 
Chin. .. . of a precept to be found in the canon . . . the reve- 


lation of his former births. 
18. Chos ... skye-ba dran-par... 


19. 
Skt. ... of flowers... the flower of the branches of en- 


lightenment. 
Chin. ... of flowers and fruit ... the flower of the seven 


branches of enlightenment. 
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19. Me-tog . . . byafi-chub-kyi yan-lag-gi me-tog .. . 

According to the Mahdydnasitra® (vide supra 16) 159, p. 57, 1. 25; 
190, p. 106, 1. 17, these branches are: emrti, dharmapravicaya, virya, 
priti, prasrabdhi, samadhi, and upeksa. 


20. 
Skt. ...agarland .. . purification from passion, hatred, and 
ignorance. 
Chin. ... of a garland of flowers, one succeeds in escaping the 
filth of covetousness, anger, and foolishness. 


20. Phreifi-pa . . . hdod-chags dafi she-sdafi dai gti-mug-gi dri-ma rnam- 


par dag-pa... 
The Skt. here adds: ... perfume... the arising of the pleasure of 


divine perfumes (for one’s personal use). 
21. 


Skt. ... incense .. . doing away with vexatious, bad odors. 
Chin. ... ofincense .. . to abandon vexing and stinking filth. 


21. Bdug-pa .. . fion-mofis-pahi dri fia-ba thams-cad med-pa ... 


22. 


Skt. ... parasol ... overlordship of supremacy in the Law. 
Chin. ... parasol . . . self-sufficiency in the Law. 


22. Gdugs .. . chos-la dbaii-pahi dbafi-phyug.. . 


23. 
Skt. ... bell... charming voice. 
Chin. Same. 
23. Dril-bu ... sgra-dbyafis yid-du hofi-pa ... 


24. 
Skt. ... musical instrument ... a voice sounding like Brahma’s. 
Chin. ... music ... a fine, deep voice like Brahma’s. 


24. Sil-sfian . . . tshafis-pahi sgra-dbyafis lta-bu .. . 


25. 
Skt. Omitted. 
Tib. Whena lamp. . . a divine eye, unobscured and clear. 


Chin. ... lighted lamp . . . a divine eye, clear and pure. 
25. Mar-me.. . lhahi mig sgrib-pa med cifi rnam-par dag-pa .. . 
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26. 

Skt. ... silk cloth ... the binding on of silks used at the 
consecrations of gods and men. 

Tib. When silk cloth . . . the binding on of the silks of release 
among gods and men. 

Chin. ... silk fabrics consisting of pieces of variegated silk . . . 
garments of release. 

26. Patta ... devamanusyabhisekapattabandhavi®. (All the Skt. mss. 


read devamanusyo ‘ bhiseka’.) 
Dar ... lha dafi mihi nafi-na rnam-par grol-pahi dar-gyis beifi-pa .. . 


URtRE Kh. RR HK MR. 


Since both the Tib. and Chin. have a common reading, vimokga, differing 
from the Skt., I believe that the original Skt. probably read: devamanugye 
vimoksapatta’. 

“Garment of release ” is the name given to a long robe worn by Buddhist 
priests. Cf. Ting, p. 2434 E: 


27-29. 


Skt. (One of the nos. 27-29 has been lost in the Skt.) ...a 
bath of sweet-smelling water at stipas of the Tathagata and to 
images of the Tathagata . . . the 32 marks and the 80 subsidiary 


tokens of a mahdpurusa. 

Tib. Having offered in stipas of the Tathagata and to images 
of the Tathagata grain and fragrant ghee, and having offered a gift 
of perfumed bathing-water, . . . the 32 marks and the 80 sub- 
sidiary tokens of a mahdpurusa. 

Chin. By sprinkling a stipa of the Tathagata with perfumed 
water, by bathing the body of a Tathagata with perfumed water, 
by smearing and adorning a statue of Buddha with perfumed oil— 
by all these one obtains the 32 marks and the 80 subsidiary tokens. 

27-29. De-bshin-ggegs-pahi mchod-rten-na, de-bshin-gcegs-pahi sku-gzugs- 
la hbru mar dri-shim-po phul-la, spos-kyi khrus-chu dbul-ba phul-na rnam- 
par smin-pa skyes-bu chen-pohi mtshan sum-cu-rtsa-gfiis dah dpe-byad bzafi- 
po brgyad-cu... 


30. 
Skt. ... a sitra ... everywhere, when he is going to be re- 


born, and after having been born in a picked family, perpetual 
beauty. 
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Tib. ... bath necessities . . . little sickness in all his rebirths, 
births in the best of families, and perpetual beauty. 

Chin. When all Buddhist monks are bathed by a gift of per- 
fumed water . . . birth in a rich, honorable family, few sicknesses, 


and tranquility and contentment. 

30. Siitra ... sarvatra jitisitpatsyata grihyakulesipapadya samanta- 
prasadikavi°. 

Khrus-kyi yo-byad . . . tshe-rabs thams-cad-du nad fiufi-pa dafi rigs-kyi 
mchog-tu skye-shifii kun-tu mdses-pa . . . 


ULGEKe OAR ABR RE DR. 


It seems probable, therefore, that the original Skt. read snénaddnam for 
the present sitraddnam. 


31. 


Skt. .. . the five essences . . . everywhere in his rebirths great 
might. 

Tib. ... five essences . . . great might in all rebirths and the 
non-curbing of great joys. 

Chin. Omitted. 


31. Sfiin-po lia . . . tshe-rabs thams-cad-du mthu che shiii spro-pa chen- 
po mi thul-pa. . 


32. 


Skt. ... partaking of the nature of kindness . . . the destruc- 
tion of malice. 

Chin. ... gift out of kindness ... friendly and pleasing com- 
plexion and mien, and freedom from all anger and hatred. 


32. Byams-pa-la gnas-te . . . gnod-sems med-pa.. . 


33. 


Skt. .. . out of compassion .. . great joy. 
Tib. .. . out of compassion . . . non-existence of injury. 
Chin. ... out of compassion . . . freedom from killing and 


injuring. 
33. Sfiifi-rje-la gnas-te . .. htshe-ba med-pa... 
It seems almost certain that the platitude mahdsukha has been substi- 


tuted for the very definite ahimsda. 
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34, 


Skt. ... outof joy ... joy and happiness. 
Tib. ... out of joy ... fearlessness. 
Chin. ... out of joy ... fearlessness and a far departure 


from sadness and vexation. 
34. Dgah-ba-la gnas-te . . . mi hjigs-pa sbyin-pa .. . 


35. 


Skt. ... out of equanimity . . . destruction of discontent. 
Chin. ... made with abandonment ... freedom from impedi- 
ments and obstacles, and the joy of witnessing nirvana. 


35. Btaii-sfioms-la gnas-te . . . mi dgah-ba spofi-ba ... 


36. 


Skt. ... diverse and variegated ... diverse enjoyments of 


various and many kinds. 
Tib. ... of every kind... all enjoyments. 
Chin. ... of all kinds of things . . . all kinds’ of happiness. 


36. Rnam-pa sna-tshogs-kyi . . . lofis-spyod sna-tshogs .. . 


37. 


Skt. ... abandoning all gain . . . the perfect enlightenment 


without peer. 
Tib. .. . without hope of return ... perfect enlightenment 


without peer. 
Chin. .. . made without cease and thot of mutuality . . . the 


perfect, complete enlightenment without peer. 


37. Lan-la mi re-pa-la gnas-te . . . bla-na med-pa yaii-dag-par rdsogs- 
pahi byafi-chub.. . 


CoNCLUSION 


Skt. In these 37 ways, O monks, a wise man gives his gift. 
This the Blessed One said. Transported in mind, the monks 
praised the Blessed One’s speech. 

Tib. Monks, by the wise in the 37 ways are gifts given. When 
the Blessed One had spoken these words, these monks, being 
delighted, praised what the Blessed One had said. 


4 
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Chin. Buddha declared to the monks: Thus there are 37 ways. 
The slight, but excellent gifts which the wise man makes, you today 
perceive and grasp. 

Conc. Dge-slofi-dag mkhas-pa rnams-kyis rnam-pa sum-cu-rtsa-bdun-po- 
dag sbyin-pa byin-na. Bceom-ldan-hdas-kyis de-skad-ces bkah-stsal-nas, dge- 
slofi de-dag-yi raiis-te, bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis gsufis-pa-la miion-par bstod-do. 

The Chin. then continues as follows: And then the king of 
Sravasti said to Buddha: World-honored, we ask how to make 
gifts. Buddha said: King, if at the time of making a gift one 
seeks most excellent happiness in return,—out of kindness, without 
killing, far from all desires, with correct views, with proper appear- 
ance, far from the non-virtuous, maintaining the prohibitions, in 
the presence of virtuous friends, shutting the door to the way of 
evil, opening the road to birth as a god, benefiting others with one’s 
own profits, with one’s heart at peace, ete.—if the gift is thus made, 
it is a true gift; it is a field of great happiness. 

In again making a gift if one follows his own heart’s desire, he 
will obtain the return which is fitting. ._ If with an excellent color, 
a well-known incense, a delicacy, something soft to the touch, or 
‘with his own hand one gives a gift, one obtains in return a family 
honored by all men, and perfect wealth and honors, and tranquility 
and contentment. 

If one makes a gift of food and drink, one obtains great strength. 
If one makes a gift of a milk-oil-lamp, one obtains a divine eye. 

. of music, one obtains a divine ear. .. . of liquid medicine, 
one obtains a long life. ... of a residence, one obtains a two- 
storeyed house, a hall, a field, and a garden; .. . of an essay on 
the Law, one obtains sweet dew (= blessings). 

Buddha said: King, if the gift of keeping the ten virtues is 
made, one obtains again ten kinds of proper returns. The ten 
virtues are: not to kill a living being, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to speak falsely, not to speak with pride, not to 
slander, not to employ a double tongue, not to covet, not to become 
angry, not to be foolish. One obtains a life not suffering a pre- 





* This list is identical in some items with the ten moral precepts usually 
quoted in the manuals on Buddhism as obligatory for the monk. A cursory 
perusal of the manuals seems to show that there are several lists of pre- 
cepts which agree only in the first three or four injunctions. It is my 
intention, therefore, to publish, in what I hope will not be a too distant 
future, a study of this problem. 
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mature death, riches which are not scattered and lost, a family 
which is pure, to speak the truth, freedom from all desires, the 
things which men regard with joy, to be near amiable friends, not 
te become poor and destitute, an upright complexion and mien, a 
proper appearance of wisdom. These are one’s rewards. 

Buddha said: King, if with a quite excellent offering of food 
and drink one supports the three jewels, one obtains five kinds of 
profit: an upright and imposing personal appearance, increasing 
and flourishing strength, a protracted and long life, tranquility and 
contentment, and the achievement of argumentative ability. Thus, 
O all people of India,—fathers, mothers, wives, children, men, 
women, and families,—thus the above gifts, according to the object 
of one’s desires, are not imperfect. 

When he had spoken this doctrine, they all rejoiced greatly, and 
departed paying him honor. 





BRIEF NOTES 


A Handful of Books from India 


Some of the books mentioned below were received by the reviewer 
a year after they were sent to ‘him (personally), as he was abroad. 
Books intended for review should be sent to the JourNAL directly. 
Dr. Bimala C. Law, whose monographs on Indian Tribes are well 
known, has published an attractive little volume on Women in 
Buddhist Literature (Bastian, Ceylon, 1927), which gives a sys- 
tematic and quite complete treatment of the subject, with perhaps 
almost too many anecdotes that have no particular significance. 
Mr. Law’s English is on the whole impeccable but we doubt whether 
Buddha, being shocked at a woman’s nakedness, said to her “Sister ! 
Recover your shamelessness ” (p. 111). Economic studies are well 
represented among recent books. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, M. A., 
has given a résumé of the principles of Kautilya in his recent book 
of that title (Kautilya, Cambray and Co., Calcutta, 1927), in 
which he discusses the guiding principles of this political teacher 
and his ideas as to the functions and aims of government, while 
in Part I of the same author’s Development of Hindu Polity and 
Political Theories are discussed the same subjects from the earliest 
time to the growth of the imperialistic movement, including epic 
data, with utilization of Vedic and later Sanskrit sources and 
Buddhist literature, to which are added a careful estimate of ideals 
and a comparison with Western thought (Calcutta, 1927). Two 
volumes, which appear to be expanded theses for the degree of 
Ph. D. and Doctor of Science, respectively, cover much the same 
ground under the titles, Theory of Government in Ancient India 
and The State in Ancient India, both by Beni Prasad, now lecturer 
in the University of Allahabad (Allahabad, 1927 and 1928). Here 
both the merits and demeritg of Indian doctrines are discussed; 
data are drawn from a wide extent of literature and, though there 
is little to substantiate the author’s claim that he has diverged 
radically from his predecessors’ conclusions and offered fresh inter- 
pretations of the various aspects of his subject, the two volumes 
make a valuable collection of material. There is perhaps some 
danger of surfeit in the immense amount of repetition (rehashing 
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is the inelegant term in America) of what is now old material in 
economics and philosophy. A single thesis thoroughly carried out 
is really more valuable than the expanded details got from uniting 
the lucubrations of previous scholars with some mild comment 
thereon. Such a capable and narrow (and therefore more useful) 
study is the excellent monograph of 8S. V. Karandikar, M. A., 
entitled Hindu Exogamy, (Bombay, 1928), which discusses the sub- 
ject in its details (gotra and pravara relationships) from the earliest 
times to the present, concluding with a chapter on exogamy in the 
light of eugenics. Here we have old material as far as the texts 
go, but a fresh and collective arrangement of the data leading to 
real historical results. Early marriage was arranged outside the 
family, but cognates could be married in the third generation. 
Later, agnatic generations began to be excluded, but cognates could 
intermarry in the third and fourth generation. Despite contradic- 
tory data! in the text, it is probable that Manu meant to prohibit 
cognates in the third. Gautama allows marriage in the eighth and 
sixth generation on the father’s and mother’s side, respectively, 
Baudhayana condones intermarriage in the third generation as a 
Deccan custom only, local custom being authoritative. The general 
later rule was to avoid marriage connection as far as the seventh 
generation on the father’s and fifth on the mother’s side. There 
are, however, special caste rules which do not keep this restriction. 
Another such study, not consisting of voluminous collections of old 
material, though of a different nature, is the Kdataydayana-Mata- 
Sangraha by the scholar already mentioned, Dr. Bandyopadhyaya, 
published by the Calcutta University Press (1927). It is a collec- 
tion of the legal fragments of Katyayana, some 800 verses, which, 
though not complete, is a very useful piece of work. Another good 
study, this time in the field of philosophy, is A J/istory of the 
Terms Hinaydna and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana 
Buddhism (our friends in India favor long titles) by Ryukan 
Kimura, lecturer in Calcutta University (published by the Calcutta 
University, 1927). The author regards the term mahdydna as 
originally used in the sense of ekayana and synonymous with 
bodhisattvayana, that is, it proclaimed the Mahasanghika doctrine, 
that all men possessed equal personality with Buddha and were 
capable of bodhisattva-hood and as such, as a vehicle for all, it was 
the all-embracing, great vehicle (as opposed to the arahat-hood of 
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the cultured). A more partisan monograph, as it has present 
religious value in India, is the thoughtful discussion of The Phil- 
osophy of Vaishnava Religion, vol. I, by G. N. Mallik, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Comilla Victoria College of Lahore and published 
there in 1927. It points out the defects in other philosophies and 
the superior excellence of the Vaishnava philosophy (Punjab Orien- 
tal Series, No. xiv). Though essentially a missionary tract, this 
treatise really contains a shrewd critique of the méyd doctrine. 
The texts, though in Sanskrit, are given both in the original and 
translation, a practice which, if it had been transferred to the Ben- 
gali texts in the History of Bengali Literature, by K. N. Das (Nao- 
gaon, Rajshahi, Bengal, 1926), would have increased the circulation 
of this unpretentious little manual. Dr. D. C. Sen’s volume on the 
same subject should have been given less stinted acknowledgment 
by; the author, whose work is by no means the first of its kind, 
though it gives many new details. As in political, so in philosoph- 
ical writings of the day there is almost a plethora of books. We 
reviewed lately a projected history of Indian philosophy in sixteen 
volumes and we are now confronted with the History of Indian 
Philosophy, by 8. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, professors of 
Sanskrit and philosophy in Poona and Allahabad, respectively 
(Poona, 1927). This work may be a modification of the first plan. 
The present volume is the first published, but is vol. ii of the series ; 
it covers the later Vedic and Brahmana periods, treating of eschat- 
ological speculations, ritual, and the transition to the Upanishads, 
with a discussion and exposition of these later texts, as arranged by 
the authors in a new chronological order according to their evalua- 
tion of the thought as an index of the evolution of the matter. 
Here, of course, the ground is more or less doubtful and results 
drawn from this chronology are hazardous, though not improbable. 
It is in the finer groupings that there is most danger, but the main 
chronological scheme, with the Brahmanas assigned to 1800-2000 
B. C., the Upanishads to 1200-600, and the epic as pre-Buddhistic, 
will also be challenged by more conservative scholars. The scheme 
of Upanishads divides them into four separate groups with sub- 
divisions. The Brhad Ar. i. 1-2 is given to Group 1; ibid. i. 4 to 
Group ii in the sub-division (“early ”) 1; then vi. 1-3 falls into the 
“middle ” division of the same Group and vi. 2 into Group iii in 
the “early ” division, with ii. 1 and 4, iii, and iv. 3-4 assigned to 
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the “ middle ” division of the same Group, etc., interesting but not 
always convincing indications of development. The authors agree 
that the Rig Veda is not “ pure priest-poetry through and through,” 
unless this theory be taken cum grano salis, and they set the 
end of the collection where the reviewer sets the beginning, c. 
1200 B. C.; but many will agree with them in this, if not in regard- 
ing the epic as pre-Buddhistic. 

Two minor works may complete this summary. The Outline of 
Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M. A., Ph. D. (1927, published by the author), is an unpretentious 
but handy book for the use of those who desire an accurate general 
knowledge of this subject. The author thinks his work may be use- 
fully applied to correct the deficiencies and inaccuracies of others, 
since Smith’s history is merely political and R. C. Dutt’s Ancient 
India is not only out of date but also “ absolutely unreliable” as 
regards politics. Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (and long 
ago translated by McCrindle) is republished in a facsimile reprint, 
with introduction, notes, and a new map, by S. N. Mojumdar Sastri, 
as a companion volume to Cunningham’s Geography of India and 
McCrindle’s Megasthenes (Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and Co., Cal- 
cutta, 1927). The orginal version is bettered. McCrindle’s identi- 
fication of Ophir with Supara is now rejected in favor ofAbhira, 
or, more probably, Ophir is to be found not in India at all but on 
the Arabian coast of the Red Sea. Classical scholars may note that 
“ Byzanteion ” on the coast of India is not an indication of a Greek 
settlement, but a Greek rendering of Vizadrog in its earlier form 
Vijayadurga (“fort of victory”), and Khersonesos means merely 
the “ peninsula” at Karwar in S. India. Some uncertainty seems 
to exist in the editor’s mind as to the Magoi (Brahmans), inter- 
preted as “sons of Brahmans” on p. 51, on p. 349 as “ Zoroastrian 
priests,” (i.e.Magi), and on p. 381 as “ priests of the Sikas.” 
An interesting suggestion (not entirely new) on p. 383 is that, as 
English slave is from Slav, so the Cholas become choras (thieves) 
and the Cheras (Keralas) become chetas (servants), as was perhaps 
the case with Siidras and dasas in older times. Greek parallels are 
well known. 

E. WasHBURN HopkKIns. 

Yale University. 
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On the Possible Oriental Origin of our Word Booze 


There is an old Persian-Turkish word bdza or biiza denoting an 
alcoholic beverage made from millet, barley, or rice, also translated 
“beer,” which is widely distributed over Asia, Europe, and North 
Africa. Whether in its origin it is Persian or Turkish I am not 
sure. Johnson-Richardson-Steingass, in their Persian-English 
Dictionary, list it as Persian, but Vambery regards it as a very 
ancient Turkish word, since it occurs in the Uigur Kudatku Bilik 
of the eleventh century, and he may be right. According to Rad- 
loff’s Wérterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte it occurs in Kazan, Jagatai, 
and Tobol (“beverage from millet or barley”); and Shaw has 
registered it in his Vocabulary of the Turki Language as boza, “a 
weak intoxicating liquor made from various grains (at Khokand).” 
The Mongols have adopted it as a loan-word either from Persian or 
Turkish in the form bodzo, and Kowalewski, in his Mongol Dic- 
tionary, defines it as “an alcoholic beverage made from barley- 
meal or milk.” The word is well known to the Osmans and is 
recorded as early as 1674 in the Epistola de moribus ac institutis 
Turcarum, written by Th. Smith of the College Maria Magdalena 
of Oxford. Speaking of the beverages of the Turks, he goes on to 
say, “ They also have other liquors rather peculiar to them of which 
I shall only mention Bozza made from millet,” etc. Lane (Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians) mentions boozeh or 
boozah as an intoxicating liquor commonly drunk by the boatmen 
of the Nile and by other persons of the lower orders. 

What this kind of booze was is well described by J. L. Burck- 
hardt in his Travels in Nubia (London, 1822), p. 201: “ Few 
traders pass through Berber without taking a mistress, if it be only 
for a fortnight. Drunkenness is the constant companion of this 
debauchery, and it would seem as if the men in these countries had 
no other objects in life. The intoxicating liquor which they drink 
is called buza. Strongly leavened bread made from Dhurra 
[Sorghum] is broken into crumbs, and mixed with water, and the 
mixture is kept for several hours over a slow fire. Being then 
removed, water is poured over it, and it is left for two nights to 
ferment. This liquor, according to its greater or smaller degree of 
fermentation, takes the names of merin, buza, or om belbel, the 
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mother of nightingales, so called because it makes the drunkard 
sing. At the beginning of the sitting, some roasted meat, strongly 
peppered, is generally circulated, but the buza itself (they say) is 
sufficiently nourishing, and indeed the common sort looks more 
like soup or porridge than a liquor to be taken at a draught.” In 
another passage he writes, “ During the fortnight I remained at 
Berber I heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring in drinking par- 
ties, all of which finished in knife or sword wounds. Nobody goes 
to a Buza but without taking his sword with him, and the girls 
are often the first sufferers in the affray.” It is evident that in 
the latter case buza has the meaning “ drinking-bout.” 

M. Holderness (Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of 
the Crim Tatars, London, 1821, p. 59), writes, “ Another, and I 
believe the only strong liquor which they are allowed is called 
booza; it is made either from rice or millet, and with this, it is 
said, they occasionally get much intoxicated.” 

From Osmanli our word has migrated into all Slavic languages, 
also into Rumanian, Hungarian, Albanian, and Neo-Greek. The 
Turkish origin of the Slavic series was first recognized by F. Miklo- 
sich, the eminent Slavic philologist, and has been confirmed by 
Berneker in his Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Russian 
buza denotes “ a beverage made from wheat-flour or oat-meal soaked 
in water,” or according to Pawlowski “a beverage made from buck- 
wheat flour or oatmeal, also cider.” In Serbo-Croatian buza applies 
to a drink made from maize flour or the sap of a birch. Ozech 
and Polish have buza, Bulgarian boza. In Rumanian boza, bouza, 
or bozan signifies “a drink made from millet”; and bozdn, “a 
kind of beer.” These words are classified among the Turkish loans 
in Rumanian by A. de Cihac, Dictionnaire d’étymologie daco- 
romane, p. 551. In Albanian we meet bdzé as “a beverage made 
from pea-flour” and bozadzi, “one engaged in making boza, a 
booze-maker.” In Magyar also, boza has been recognized as a 
Turkish loan-word. The Neo-Greek form is profas or provfas, 
which likewise denotes a millet beer. 

Finally the French have adopted this word from Turkish as 
bouza or bosan (“ Turkish millet beer”), and buza is also found 
in Spanish and Portuguese. 

The Ozford English Dictionary has also registered the word 
buza in five different spellings (booza, boza, bosa, bonza, boosa) as 
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derived from Turkish boza with the definition given by Redhouse 
“a kind of thick white drink made of millet fermented ” and with 
a quotation from Blount’s Glossogr. (1656): “ Boza, a drink in 
Turky made of seed, much like new mustard, and is very heady.” 

In view of this situation and the wide distribution of the Turk- 
ish word over Europe it occurred to me whether our word booze 
might not be connected with this series. As is well known, many 
of our culture words have been claimed as European which at 
closer range have turned out to be of Oriental origin. In English, 
it seems to me, we must distinguish between the verb to booze and 
the noun booze in the sense of strong drink. The verb to booze 
is properly to bouse, which is connected by our English lexicograph- 
ers with German bausen, Middle Low German busen, akin to 
bauschen (“to bulge, swell up, to revel”) and baus (“ abun- 
dance ”). This verb, of course, is Germanic, though not traceable 
to an earlier date than the thirteenth century; but as to the noun 
booze a contamination at least with the Turkish word seems 
possible. 

Whatever the relation of buza to booze may be, the coincidence 
itself is suggestive: there is booze East and West. There is also 
the notable semasiological coincidence that both the Oriental buza 
and English booze have assumed the double significance: a drink 
and a drinking bout. The Ozford Dictionary defines booze, boose 
1. a drink, a draught; 2. drinking, a drinking bout. 


BERTHOLD LAUFER. 
Field Museum, Chicago. 


The Feminine Singulars of the Egyptian Demonstrative Pronouns 


The following are the forms’ of one of the Egyptian pronouns 
meaning this: 
m. s.—pn 
f. s.—tn 
m. p.—y*pn 
f. p.—y’pin 
1 All the forms of the Egyptian pronoun used in this article are taken 
from section 57, page 29 of Agyptische Grammatik von Giinther Roeder, 


zweite Auflage, 1926. 
*y is here used where Roeder uses j. 
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Disregarding the feminine singular, one may rightly observe 
that the basic element is pn, that the plural is formed by prefixing 
y and that the feminine is characterized by the infixing of ¢ after 
the p. The last of these observations is clearly illustrated in the 
feminine plural but is by no means obvious in the feminine singular. 
Gardiner, Erman, Roeder and as many other authorities as I have 
seen neither point out the problem nor call attention to the scheme 
which the demonstratives follow. 

What happened to the p (of the basic pronominal element) in 
the feminine singular? Why do we have tn instead of *ptn? 
Why does not the feminine singular follow the regular scheme 
as does the feminine plural ? 

The form *ptn with neither a vowel in the initial position nor 
one immediately following the first consonant could very easily 
become tn. Such a development may be paralleled by examples 
from other languages.* Enough illustrations of this sort of change 
are available to show that pt under proper conditions may change 
to t¢ or simply ¢. Thus tn is from *ptn. This explanation throws 
light on the feminine singulars of the other demonstrative pronouns: 





this that the 
m.s. | pw pf* p 


f. s. tw tf’ t’ 


Thus tw is from *ptw, tf’ from *ptf’ and ¢ from *p?’. 
On the basis of the above, several corollaries may, with much 





* Due to difficulty in reproducing an exotic phonetic combination, Greek 
loan words in English beginning with pt are pronounced as if they began 
with just t; e. g.; ptomaine, pteron, Ptolemy ete. A similar assimilation 
of initial p takes place in the pronunciation of initial y of Greek words 
taken over into English; to wit, psychology, pseudepigraphy, psalm etc. 
In all these cases learned spellings are kept up against the actual living 
pronunciation. The Egyptians were not so philologically solicitous as we 
are. 

Italian affords similar assimilations under natural conditions. A Latin 
combination of pt (with no vowel between, although vowels may precede 
or follow) comes down as tt in Italian; thus L. raptim or raptum ~—, It. 


ratto, L. aptum —, It. atto ete. 
¢ ’ is the sign for Hebrew X or Arabic hamza which Roeder writes 3. 
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likelihood, be deduced in regard to the vocalization of Egyptian. 
Apparently, pn * had no initial vowel, for had it one, as the plural 
has, the p would not have disappeared from the feminine singular. 
Obviously, ¢n can have no initial vowel. By analogy of *pitn 
(which could not have had a vowel between the p and ¢) we may 
conclude that yptn had no vowel between the p and ¢. In fine, 
that Egyptian suffered no assimilation of a stop (like p) to another 
if a vowel preceded the first of those stops follows from the sur- 


vival of the p in yptn.®* 











Cyrus H. Gorpon. 






University of Pennsylvania. 







Dravidian *geli and Aryan *gili 








From the words meaning ‘ rat’ or ‘ mouse’ or both, Brahui hal, 
Gondi alli (pl. alk), Kuvi orli, Kanara ili, Tamil eli, Telugu elike 
and eluka, we might infer a general Dravidian basis like Tamil ell. 
Brahui adds and drops h freely, and regularly has a for ancient 
short e. A displacement of stress accounts for the Géndi form. 

- Kuvi orli corresponds to Tamil 6r elt (one rat). Kanara has i 
for e before i in ti, as in kivi= Telugu cevi (ear). 

The sound j (consonant-i) does not seem to occur as an ancient 
radical element in Dravidian. Where the history of medial j is 
known, it represents an earlier occlusive or is simply a hiatus-filler. 
Initial 7, found before palatal vowels and @ (<e), appears to be 
a hiatus-filler which has accidentally become radical in some of 
the Dravidian languages. But it is possible that initial 7 was 
sometimes a true radical. Latin g has left no trace in Spanish 
leer < legere. Likewise Dravidian eli may have come from *geli 
thru jeli, the form which replaces eli after a palatal vowel in Tamil. 

Dravidian *geli or a variant *gili, or perhaps *gali with the 
undefined sound that became i in Sanskrit, could be the source of 
























® As also pw, pf’ and p’. Observe Coptic TIA] and its feminine TAI 
which substantiates this hypothesis. 


* As also in yptw. 
*In contrast to the Italian development from the Latin mentioned in 


note 3. 
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Aryan *gili= Sanskrit giri (mouse). If the Aryan word came 
from Dravidian and is connected with Latin glis, the borrowing 
must have been extremely ancient. The form *geli is remarkably 
like Austric equivalents given by Kuhn in his Beitraige zur 
Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens, in the Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy for 1889: gni, khndi, kanei. A basic *ghnt 
or *ghani might be either a derivative or the source of a Dravidian 
*ghali. A distinctive aspiration of native occlusives is now gener- 
ally lacking in southern Dravidian, but it seems to have formerly 
been a normal element of the sound-system. 


Epwin H. Tortie. 
North Haven, Conn. 


A passage in the Uttara-Rama-Carita of Bhavabhiti 


The passage referred to is I, 15, 5 where Sita describes the 
appearance of Rama, translated by Belvalkar H. O. 8., Vol. 21, 
p. 20, as follows “the (waving) tufts of hair gracefully adorning 
(his face)—thus is my noble Lord painted here.” I suggest that 
(waving) should be omitted and to read (him) for (his face). 


I do not think that waving locks on the face can be supported by 
any literary or monumental parallel; and cf. 1b. IV, 19 “the 
round tufted locks (of a Ksatriya).” Such round tufted locks on 
the head are represented in many Ajanta paintings, e. g. Portfolio 
of Indian Art, Boston, 1923, Pl. XV. The meaning “tufts of 
hair on the head ” is supported by the commentator Premacandra- 
tarkavagopa who explains sikhanda as ciidaé (I am indebted for 
this reference to Professor Lanman). On the other hand, if 
“adorning his face be retained,” the reference must be to long 
locks (not “ tufts”) falling from the head and framing the face; 
and examples justifying this are common enough in the Gupta 
period (e. g. H. J. J. A. fig. 179, prince on extreme left, and prince 
seated and many sculptures showing long locks falling to the 
shoulders). 
A. K. CooMARaswamy. 
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Die buddhistische Spitantike in Mittelasien. Von A. von LECog 
und E. WauDscHmipt. Sechster Teil: Neue Bildwerke II. 
Mit einem Beitrag tiber die Darstellungen und den Stil der 
Wandgemilde aus Qyzil bei Kutscha. Berlin: Drerricu 
REIMER (Ernst VOHSEN), 1928. 90 pages folio, with 33 full- 
page plates (of which twelve in colors) and 233 illustrations 
in text. 


This volume is produced in the same magnificent style as the 
previous publications of the series. The wall-paintings here pub- 
lisht for the first time were brought back by Professor von LeCoq 
from the neighborhood of Kuéa, in Turkestan, and have just been 
unpacked and set up in the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. They 
are dated by their discoverer in the 7th and 8th centuries. Most 
of them are of the “older” style, directly derived from Gandhara 
and thru that showing clear traces of classical art, as modified by 
Indian and Iranian influences. There are, however, some pictures 
of the Chinese school of the T’ang period, which was derived from 
that older school. These pictures are specially interesting and 
' important, as LeCoq indicates in his Vorwort, because “they show 
great charm and that artistic perfection which has long been con- 
jectured of the products of this most important period of Chinese 
painting ;” but only conjectured, because assuredly genuine paint- 
ings of the period, on such an extensive scale, can hardly be said 
to have been known before. 

The intrinsic beauty of many of the paintings shows up especially 
well in the colored reproductions, which are all that could be desired 
from the artistic viewpoint. The marvelous coloring of these pic- 
tures from Turkestan has always been one of their chief attractions, 
and those here presented in color are worthy examples of the type. 
Some of them combine with this elements of story-interest. Notable 
among these is the large picture in Plate 13, fortunately in very 
good condition, except that unhappily the Buddha’s head is missing. 
It represents the Buddha with attendants standing by a river, on 
the opposite bank of which kneels a prince or noble, with his fol- 
lowers, in attitudes of adoration. The Buddha’s attitude, seemingly 
on tip-toes, suggests that the painter meant to represent him as 
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flying thru the air. Dr. Waldschmidt has plausibly identified the 
scene as the Buddha’s miraculous crossing of the Ganges in the 
presence of Varsakira, the brahman minister of King AjitaSatru. 
The story is quoted by him from the Vinaya of the Milasarvisti- 
vadin school, and it seems at least likely that this is the incident 
which the artist had in mind. There are a number of similar 
stories in other Buddhist sources; most of them are collected by 
W. Norman Brown in his recent book, The Indian and Christian 
Miracles of Walking on the Water (Chicago, 1928), but this version 
is not referred to there (see p. 19 for the closest parallels). 

The major part of the text is taken up with Dr. Waldschmidt’s 
very valuable essay “ Ueber die Darstellungen und den Stil der 
Wandgemiilde aus Qyzil bei Kutscha.” Its first division describes, 
with pictorial reproductions, twenty-six Avadina and Jataka scenes 
taken from wall-friezes, now publisht for the first time, with paral- 
lels, chiefly from other local finds, but occasionally also from Indian 
and Farther-Indian localities, such as Ajanta, Sanchi, and Boro- 
budur. To these are added in the third section some other similar 
scenes from vaulted roofs of cave-temples in the same locality. 
Between these two parts is placed the equally important second 
section, which analyzes the style of these paintings, distinguishing 
the Hellenistic, Indian, and native (Iranian) elements. Interest- 
ing is Waldschmidt’s opinion that thru the latter we find traces of 
the oldest Mesopotamian art still visible in these late Turkestan 
pieces. He would find this notably (p. 26) in the arrangement of 
series of dedicators or worshippers (“Stifter”), which recall to 
his mind ancient Persian and Assyro-Babylonian art by their rigid, 
symmetrical, and individually undifferentiated rows of human 
figures. 

Interesting to all students of Buddhism will be the story-scenes 
described and reproduced in the first and third parts of this essay. 
Over 80 different stories are treated, with over 200 pictures; and 
of these Waldschmidt believes that he has identified with certainty 
over 60 stories with 160-170 illustrations. While many of the 
illustrations have, of course, been publisht before, the new material 
is large enuf to make a very important addition to our stock of 
pictorial representations of Buddhist legends. Waldschmidt’s 
identifications are intelligent and careful, and most of them are 
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likely to be right, tho in some cases the scant evidence of the often 
very slight and conventionalized pictures leaves perhaps more room 
for doubt. The literary references furnisht are limited mostly to 
the primary sources, but these are sufficient to make it possible for 
scholars to follow further any subject which interests them. Many 
of them are, as was to be expected, very familiar; some of the 
favorite stories of the Buddhists are found. There is the celebrated 
Mahakapi Jataka (No. 407), in several effective representations. 
There are the two forms of the Sibi Jataka, the one (Jataka 499) 
in which the king sacrifices his eyes (on this wide-spread motif see 
Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, New Haven, 1922, pp. 424 ff.), 
and the other story, at least equally famous in India, in which 
the king weighs his own flesh against that of a pursued and 
suppliant bird. Other famous stories are the Saddanta Jataka, 
the SaSa Jaitaka, the Nyagrodhamrga Jataka, the story of King 
Haricandra, etc. 


La valeur du parfait dans les hymnes védiques. Par Louis RENov. 
[Collection linguistique, publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris. XVIII.] Paris: Epovarp CHampion, 1925. 
ix-++ 218 pp. 

This is a careful, thoro, grammatical study of the kind which 
was more fashionable forty years ago than it is now—more’s the 
pity. The title is too modest. In studying the Vedic perfect the 
author found it necessary to take up many other problems of Vedic 
grammar, such as the use of the aorist and imperfect, and of nomi- 
nal phrases which may replace finite verb forms, the distinction 
between active and middle voices, and others. In every case he 
throws a flood of light on Vedic usage. And he presents his 
materials thruout in such detail, with such careful marshalling 
of the evidence of numerous individual passages, that his book will 
stand for a long time as an indispensable reference-book for Vedic 
exegesis. 

If his general results cannot easily be presented in brief sum- 
mary, this lies in the nature of the case. He has creditably 
resisted the temptation to generalize more than the facts warrant. 
He finds the “ Indo-European ” force of the perfect, denoting a 
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state regarded as more or less permanently fixt, or a result more 
or less permanently achieved, still extensively present in the 
Rigveda. This is especially the case where the verb has no well-de- 
veloped present-system ; and it manifests itself often in standard, 
set formulas. Altho the perfect develops into a preterite tense in 
the RV. itself, this preterite tends to retain clear traces of the pre- 
historic meaning, and is thus distinguisht, at least to a large 
extent, from the imperfect, the common tense of simple past narra- 
tion, and still more from the aorist, which originally was the form 
of simple assertion (constatation) without regard to time, and 
which as a preterite came early to be associated with events falling 
within the direct knowledge of the speaker. There is a marked 
tendency to avoid the perfect in these last-named cases; hence the 
first person singular perfect is a rare form in all periods of the 
language, particularly with preterite meaning. 

There are clear differences in use between the perfects active and 
middle; but to a large extent they do not correspond to the dis- 
tinction between presents active and middle. This subject leads 
to a penetrating study of the general use of the two voices. It is 
shown that, particularly in forms with secondary endings and in 
the participles, Indo-Iranian usage did not sharply distinguish in 
meaning between active and middle. Thus a middle form in -ta 
or a participle in -dna is often associated with an otherwise active 
inflection, without difference in meaning. “ The differentiation of 
the voices in the participle, contrary to Brugmann’s opinion,. . . 
is a secondary phenomenon, which was not yet fully realized in 
the time of the RV.” (p. 136.) Hence we are not surprised to 
learn that the use of the voices in the perfect is often quite different 
from that in other parts of the verb, particularly the present. 
Especially, we often find a perfect active going with a present 
middle, in cases where either no present active occurs, or it has a 
different shade of meaning. When the perfect middle is used, it 
tends to remain closer than the active to the prehistoric, non- 
preterite value of the perfect. This is partly explained by the fact 
that the perfect middle endings are practically identical with those 
of the present. “The purely preterite value is only rarely attacht 
to the perfect middle in the RV., if we except the mystic and 
brahmanic hymns” (p. 180). 

In general, the author concludes, the use of the past tenses in 
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the RV. is, in spite of the exigencies of meter, more logical and 
coherent than is often supposed. It is a mistake to believe, as has 
been held by some distinguisht scholars, that the Brahmana prose, 
for instance, furnishes a closer approximation to prehistoric usage 
than Rigvedic poetry. 





Tattvasamgraha of Sdntaraksita, with the Commentary of 
Kamalasgila. Edited with an Introduction in Sanskrit by 
EmBarR KriSHNAMACHARYA ... with a Foreword by the 
General Editor. [Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XXX-XXXT.] 
Baroda, 1926. 2 vols.: clviii + 80 + 936 + 6 + 4-+ 102 pp. 


The Buddhistie philosophical text here edited for the first time 
is the work of an author of whom little has been known hitherto. 
Known chiefly from Tibetan sources, under several names (Santa- or 
Santi-raksita, Acirya Bodhisattva), he is said to have been abbot 
of Nalanda and to have visited Tibet in the first half of the eighth 
century. His pupil KamalaSila, author of the commentary 
(Panjika) here printed, is also reported to have visited Tibet about 
the same time. 

The text is based on a single manuscript,’ from a Jain library 
in Pattan. It is an old ms. (dated samvat 1492), and in poor con- 
dition. Other mss. were known to exist, but their Jain custodians 
are reported to have refused access to them. The editor seems to 
have done as well as could reasonably be expected with such faulty 
material; but the result is necessarily very tentative in not a few 
places. 

This is a pity; for there is no doubt of the importance of the 
work for the history of Indian philosophy. It is a distinctly 
polemic treatise. In twenty-six chapters it sets forth the position 
of the Vijianavadin school of Buddhism on as many points of 
dogma ; but always in the form of replies to opponents, whose views 
are first stated as pirvapaksa. These opponents include all the 
well-known schools: Carvakas, Jains, Sirnkhyas, Yogins, Naiyiyi- 
kas, VaiSesikas, grammarians, Advaitins, and various rival schools 
of Buddhism. But the favorite opponent is the Pirva-Mimansaka, 








2So the editor distinctly states in his Sanskrit introduction, p. 68. The 
English Foreword, p. ix, speaks misleadingly of “ manuscripts.” 
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represented chiefly by the great Kumarila. “ It seems probable that 
the Tattvasarngraha was written mainly to refute the arguments and 
theories of Kumiarila and Uddyotakara, the two deadliest anta- 
gonists of Buddhism in those days ” (Foreword, p. lxxxiif.). How- 
ever, Uddyotakara is certainly far less prominent than Kumirila. 
According to the editor’s list of quoted passages, he was the only 
writer who was paid the compliment of extensive quotation. Over 
400 quotations from his Sloka Vartika * are identified; a large pro- 
portion, considering that the whole Tattvasarngraha contains but 
3646 Slokas. Yet it is not large enuf to express the full truth as 
to the author’s use of Kumirila. The editor himself points out 
(Sanskrit introduction, p. 68) that Kumirila is evidently under- 
stood to be the author of many unidentified verses, e. g. in the long 
passage dealing with the sarvajna, pp. 817-844 (pirvapaksa). I 
may add that some of these verses (Slokas 3187-3190, 3215, 3217) 
are attributed to Kumirila in the SarvadarSanasaingraha, where, 
curiously, they are quoted as directed against the Jains rather than 
the Buddhists. (As they deal with the alleged omniscience of sect- 
founders, denied by Kumirila, they apply equally well to both). 

The general editor of the Series, Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
in an elaborate and useful Foreword, gives an English summary of 
the whole work, and discusses the personalities and dates of the 
authors quoted in the text and commentary. 


SYADVADAMANJARI. . . . Hemacandracaryaviracita Anyayogavya- 
vachedika, tadvydkhya ca Sri-Mallisenasiiripranita Syddvada- 
manjari. . . . Oswit-vanigvansajasresthi- LADHAsI-taniija- 
MoritAt-ity etath ... samgodhita. Poona: Arhatamata 
Prabhakar, Virasamnvat 2452 [1926]. 68 + 244+ 6 pp. 


The famous Jain scholar Hemacandra (12th century) composed 
two brief expositions of Jain doctrine, each consisting of only thirty- 
two verses, under the guise of hymns of praise (stotra, or stuti) to 
the founder of Jainism, Mahavira. Both were first printed in the 
Kavyamala, Part VII, p. 102 ff. (Bombay, 1890), under the title 





*None from his other works. Most of Kumirila’s polemics are, of 
course, found in the SV, so it is not surprising that this should have chiefly 
engaged the attention of philosophical opponents. Yet one wonders 
whether the Tantra Vartika, for instance, can have been totally ignored? 
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Srimahiavirasvamistotram. One is called Ayogavyavachediké and 
deals chiefly with a positive or direct account of Jainism; the other 
is called Anyayogavyavachedika and is chiefly polemic, dealing with 
the views of opposing systems. A commentary on the latter, called 
Syadvadamaiijari, was composed by Mallisena Siri in the thirteenth 
century (completed in 1292, according to the text itself). It was 
first printed in 1900 as Volume 9 of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series at Benares. This edition (on which see Barth, Revue de 
V'histoire des réligvons, vol. 45, 1902, p. 173 f.) is very imperfect. 
The incomprehensibilities of which Barth complains are in large 
part due to incompetent editing. This new edition is therefore 
welcome. It is competently done on the basis of a number of mss., 
and is provided with a useful introduction and notes, in which an 
effort has been made to trace to the original sources the opposing 
views against which the text polemizes. These are mostly Vaisesika 
and Nyaya authorities, tho the Mimansakas, Vedantins, Buddhists, 
Carvikas, Simkhyas, and Yogins also receive attention. 

According to Winternitz, 2, p. 342, Hemacandra composed also 
a Vitaragastotra, “which in the form of a glorification of the Jina 
contains a short account of the Jain religion,” which W. distin- 
guishes from the “ Mahivirasvamistotra” above mentioned, and 
which he says was printed with two commentaries at Bombay in 
1911. The Chowkhamba edition of the Syadvadamanjari, on its 
titlepage, calls it a commentary on Hemacandra’s Vitaragastuti—a 
title which does not seem to be found in the text, which calls it only 
Anyayogavyavachedika. Unfortunately I have no access to the 
Bombay edition of 1911; but I conjecture that the name Vitara- 
gastotra (or °stuti) is only another synonym for Mahavirasvamisto- 
tra, which as we saw includes both the Anyayogavyavachedika and 
its companion-piece, the Ayogavyachedika. I do not know what to 
make of the “ two commentaries,” unless one of them belongs to the 
Ayogavyavachediki. The editor of the Poona edition here reviewed 
makes the very positive statement (Introduction, p. 1) that Malli- 
sena’s Syadvadamaiijari is the only commentary ever composed, be- 
fore or since, on the Anyayogavyavachedikaé. Mallisena himself 
says (p. 2) that he considered it unnecessary to write a commentary 
on the Ayogavyavachediki because it was easy to understand 
(sukhonneyatvat). 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 
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Samaranganasitradhadra. By King Buosapeva. Edited by Ma- 
hamahopadhyiya T. Ganapati Sistri. Volume II. (Gaek- 
war’s Oriental Series, No, XXXII). Baroda: CENTRAL 
Lipraky, 1925. 


It may be noted here that Bhojadeva’s Yuktikalpataru, a 
treatise on ship-building and other matters, has been edited by 
Pandit Isvara Candra Sastri, Calcutta, 1917. The present volume 
contains chapters 55-83 of the whole work; the various chapters 
describe the construction and measurements of temples, methods 
of painting and plastering, the proportions proper for different 
kinds of images, the rasas as represented in painting and sculpture, 
and the various hastas used in dramatic dancing (the author appar- 
ently therefore sharing the view of the Visnudharmottaram that a 
knowledge of the technique of dancing is necessary to a proper 
understanding of painting). It is high time that the numerous 
Silpa-Sastras now available as edited texts should be translated and 
compared ; in this field there is also a great deal to be done by the 
lexicographer. 


Principles of Indian Silpasastra; with the text of Mayasastra. 


By P. N. Bosz. Lahore: PunsaB Sanskrit Book Prpor, 
1926. 


Unfortunately this volume does not fulfil the functions sug- 
gested by the title. It ignores a great deal that has been published 
on the subject (e. g. by Ram Raz some hundred years ago, by the 
late T. A. G. Rao, by Acharya, and by myself, to mention only 
material in English). A very superficial knowledge of the history 
of Indian art is shown; thus we are told that, “ The only instance 
we have of the figure of a king in India is perhaps the broken 
Mathura statue of the Maharaja Kaniska.” 

Professor Bose seems to think that the SilpaSadstras were invented 
at a late date to compensate for the effects of a decadence in art. 
This in the first place ignores the fact that there were certainly 
existing such works in the Gupta period: Hsiian Tsang clearly 
refers to their existence, or if Professor Bose had looked at Gupta 
art he would have realized that it certainly depended already upon 
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a canon as well as upon tradition. Nor is there the slightest evi- 
dence that Indian artists or any of their patrons have ever been 
conscious of a decadence, hence we cannot suppose that such a con- 
sciousness led to the formation of rules. These have their begin- 
nings in the earliest descriptions of the gods, and in the “ science ” 
of physiognomy. Such ancient descriptions as those of Mahavira 
in the Aupapdatika Sitra, or of the Buddha as a Cakravartin, have 
all the character of canonical prescriptions. The volume, neverthe- 
less, should not be ignored by the special student of the subject. 


Pallava Architecture. By A. H. Loneuurst. Parts I and II 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nos. 17 and 
33), 1924 and 1928. 

Two Statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a 
Rock Temple at Mamallapuram. By H. K. Sasrri. (Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 26), 1926. 


These monographs are exceedingly welcome, and all scholars will 
look forward to Mr. Longhurst’s subsequent volumes. Pallava 
architecture is of the greatest importance in the history of Indian 
art, not only because of its aesthetic value, but because (a) it rep- 
resents the natural prolongation and development of the Eastern 
Andhra style in Vengi, and (b) the monuments are the oldest 
extant in permanent materials south of Vengi. We know indeed 
from the important inscription of Mahendravarman I (600-625) 
at Mandagapattu that structural temples had previously been built 
of brick, timber, copper, and mortar. The first excavated shrines 
(Undavalli, etc.) are due to this king. 

The Mamalla style (625-674) covers the well-known ‘ Seven 
Pagodas ’ and ‘ Descent of the Ganges’ at Mamallapuram (Mavali- 
varam, Mahiabalipuram, 40 miles south of Madras). Mr. Long- 
hurst accepts the identification of the great rock cut sculpture as 
representing the descent of the Ganges: but it is extraordinary 
that he does not recognize the ascetic figure as Bhagiratha, and 
omits to refer to the earliest correct interpretation of the theme, 
published by Goloubew in 1921 (Ars Astatica I11—where the 
finest and most detailed reproduction of the sculptures will be 
found). In connection with the unfinished treatment of the same 
subject at No. 20 (p. 44 and pl. XX XIII, a), reference might well 
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have been made to the similarly treated cleft rock at the Isuru- 
muniya Vihara in Ceylon, where Pallava influence is unmistakably 
evident. 

Mr. Sastri identifies two very fine reliefs, in the Adivaraha- 
Perumal shrine, dating probably from the latter part of the seventh 
century (not yet dealt with by Mr. Longhurst) as royal groups 
representing Mahendravarman I and his son Narasithhavarman— 
Simhavisnu. Another inscription in the same shrine contains what 
is probably the earliest list of avatars of Visnu including the name 
of Buddha. 


Manimekhalai in its historical setting. By S. KrisHNaswaMI 
AryanGar. London: Luzac & Co., n. d. (1928). xxxv + 
235 pp. 


In this useful study the author provides a translation, literal so 
far as Books XX VII, XXIX, and XXX are concerned, and slightly 
abridged elsewhere. This abridgement is to be regretted, as the 
text contains much matter of great interest to the general student of 
Indian culture. The three Books completely translated deal with 
“the Heretical Systems,” “ Buddhist Logic,” and the “Teachings 
of Buddhism.” From a somewhat elaborate study of these parts, 
and a comparison with what is known of the historical development 
of these systems from other sources, and from literary and other 
considerations, the author concludes that the Manimekhalai, closely 
connected with the Silappadhikaram, is essentially a Sangam work, 
certainly pre-Pallava, and probably to be dated in the third century 
A.D. The story itself is well-known, though the author does not 
seem to have been acquainted with Vinson’s French version in 
Légendes bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900. Apart from the 
philosophical material, attention may be called to the fact that the 
dominant theme of the story constitutes one of the most remarkable 
of the many Grail parallels traceable in Indian literature and 
mythology. How striking this parallel is will be apparent to all 
Grail students from the following passage, in which the event is 
foretold: “ There will appear a damsel with a begging bowl (once 
the Buddha’s) in her hand. Fed from that inexhaustible bow] the 
whole living world will revive. As a result of her grace, rains will 
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pour in plenty at the command of Indra, and many other miracles 
will take place in this town. Even when rains fail, the country will 
still have abundance of water.” The bowl further provides an 
inexhaustible supply of food. There exists, in fact, a very extensive 
old Indian (and older Mesopotamian) mythology of the Water of 
Life; and just as Christianity moulded analogous material in 
Europe into the later forms of the Grail legend, so Buddhism in 
India in highly characteristic fashion adapted an earlier Pagan tra- 
dition to its own edifying purposes: cf. Lalita Vistara, VII, 91 
“with the Water of Life (amrta) shalt thou heal the suffering due 
to the corruption of our mortal nature.” Indianists who are in- 
terested in such problems will find an introduction to the subject in 
Weston, J. L., From ritual to romance, Cambridge (Eng.), 1920. 
It may be remarked here that some of the most remarkable material 
is to be found in the story of Siva in the Devadiruvana; I hope to 
gather together some of this and other material on another occasion. 
Quite apart from these matters, to which Professor Aiyangar makes 
no allusion, the volume is of the highest value as a contribution to 
literary and Buddhist sectarian history. Its contents were origi- 
nally given in the form of lectures at the University of Madras. 


Masterpieces of Rajput painting, by O. C. Gancoty. Calcutta: 
Ripam Office, n. d. (1927). 116 pp., 28 color plates, 24 pho- 
togravures. 


A very sumptuous publication “undertaken with the object of 
attracting the judgment of critics and connoisseurs and of winning 
popularity for a phase of painting which has so much originality, 
popularity, depth, and, sometimes, charm and fascination.” In the 
milieu in which these paintings originate, as the author remarks, 
“ princes and peasants are happily linked together with a unity of 
thought and identity of culture ”; the paintings are “ indissolubly 
related to Hindi religious poetry.” The descriptions of the plates 
are accompanied by texts and translations taken from inscriptions 
on the originals, or from analogous Hindi sources ; these translations 
are carefully made, and while opinions may differ as to the render- 
ing of particular passages, add much to the interpretative value of 
the whole work. The color plates and photogravures are excellent, 
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and if a few of the originals are hardly masterpieces, all add to our 
knowledge of the school. The author and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the production of a work which is at once scholarly 
and elegant. I acknowledge gratefully the dedication. 


Costumes et parures khmérs daprés les Devata d’Angkor Vat. 
Par SappHo Marcuat. Paris and Brussels: Van Osst, 
1927. Pp. xi+ 114, with 41 Plates. 


An admirable work. Forty-one crowded Plates of outline draw- 
ings of the elaborate and exquisite crowns and jewels worn by the 
Devatis sculptured on the walls of Angkor Wat in the twelfth 
century. The designation Devataé is well chosen, and preferable 
to Apsaras: for we do not know that these are really figures of 
dancers, divine or human, and they seem rather to be distant 
relatives of the Devatis and Yaksis of the Bharhut and Mathura 
railings. 

One wishes that work of this kind could be done in India; a 
detailed study of costume and ornament at Amarivati, for example, 
or in Kusana art, would be invaluable. The authoress justly re- 
marks that in Cambodia, as in India, belief and ornament are alike 
closely connected with the vegetable world: not only the decoration 
of the crowns, but the motifs of the jewellery are all floral, the 
lotus and coconut flowers providing the main sources. 


Dances cambodgiennes. Par SappHo Marcnat. Saigon, 1926. 
Pp. 57, with photographic and outline illustrations. 


An excellent account of the modern dramatic dances in tradi- 
tional manner which may be seen at Angkor. Chiefly of value for 
the analyses of the romances, e. g. the stories of Prea Somut, and 
that of Prince Chey Chet, which form the theme of the repre- 
sentations. 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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The Vision of Vasavadatté. Edited with an Introduction, Eng- 
lish Translation, Exegetical, Critical, Grammatical, Mytho- 
logical, and Historical Notes by LaksHMAN Sarup. Lahore: 
Das Brotuers, n. d. (? 1925). Pp. x+78+2+4 86+ 
ii+ 142. Rs. 4. 


The translation of this play is made from a palm-leaf MS. writ- 
ten in old Malayalam characters. The translator states that the 
text is practically identical with the Trivandrum text, having only 
a very few unimportant variants. The MS. has the full title, 
Svapnavasavadattam. The editor and translator agrees with Mr. 
T. Ganapati Sastri that the title of the Trivandrum text 
(Svapnanadtakam) was an abbreviation of the full title. 

The volume contains, besides the text and the translation of the 
play, the text and translation of all the known stanzas attributed 
to Bhiasa to be found in the various anthologies. The author also 
has included the text, with translation, of the extracts containing the 
legend of Udayana from the works of Buddhasvamin, Ksemendra, 
and Somadeva. 

There is a very long introduction which goes extensively into 
the authorship of the thirteen plays which have been attributed to 
Bhisa. By a cross-comparison of characters, stanzas, similar 
scenes, etc., the conclusion is reached that the plays are the work 
of one dramatist. The writer points out that the characters, 
Udayana, Vasavadattaé, and Yaugandharayana are exactly the same 
in the two plays, Svapnavasavadattam and Pratijia Yaugandhari- 
yanam, and that Udayana and Vasavadatta of these plays are very 
different from those characters in the Harsa dramas. Another 
point of comparison made is a scene in Act II of the Pratijna 
Yaugandharayanam with a scene in Act I of the Avimarakam. 
These, the author says, are identical in their essence, and indeed 
they appear so. By these instances and many cross-comparisons of 
stanzas and dialogue the eleven long plays are connected. The 
writer has certainly made a very good case for attributing all of 
these plays to one person. He gives logical enough reasons, too, 
for believing that this dramatist was Bhasa, though he seems, per- 
haps, a bit over-certain that his proofs are irrefutable. He puts 
Bhisa’s date in the early part of the second century A. D. 
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At the end of the volume are extensive notes which the author 
says are “elementary and chiefly meant for students.” Taken as 
a whole, this book should be very useful to students of Sanskrit, 
and to any scholar making a special study of Bhasa. 

The English of the translation is easy and pleasing (though in 
places it is rather too free) and only occasionally do we find a 
word or phrase which would indicate that the translator is using 
a language not his mother-tongue. There are far too many mis- 
prints to permit them to go unmentioned. 

Professor Lakshman Sarup states that in 1921 he had translated 
all of the thirteen plays. It is to be hoped that they may soon be 
published. 


The Date of Ké@lidisa. By KsnerresacHanpra CHATTOPA- 
pDHYAYA. (Reprint from the Allahabad University Studies, 
Vol. II, pp. 78-170). Allahabad: Inpran Press, Lrp., 
Lrp., 1926. 


This very extensive treatment of the question of the date of 
Kalidasa was first published in the second volume of the Allahabad 
Uniwersity Studies. The author says his paper should be taken as 
a supplement to a paper by Mr. K. G. Sankara published in the 
second number (Vol. I) of the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

The object of the paper is to present the author’s reasons for his 
belief that Kalidasa should be plated, not in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. but in the first century B.c., and that Kalidasa did 
not borrow from ASsvaghosa, as scholars have said, but that the 
borrowing was the other way about. The writer believes that 
Kalidasa lived in the time of “ Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, avenger 
of Gardabhilla’s overthrow.” So sure is he of the stand he takes 
that he says, “ if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. ASvaghosa will have to be brought down from the 
Kusan period or all the passages in his works resembling Kalidasa 
will have to be pronounced as post-Kalidasean interpolations.” 

The author has given numerous passages from his texts, making 
his comparisons mainly between the Kumfarasambhava and the 
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Buddhacarita and between the Raghuvaméa and the Saundara- 
nanda. His knowledge of his subject and of the work done in this 
field by others is very thorough. Many of his arguments are rea- 
sonable, but that does not make them proofs. He complains that 
scholars have assumed and not proved that Kalidasa borrowed from 
ASvaghosa, and I fear that the same complaint will be made that 
this writer has not proved the contrary. 

A review of this very scholarly paper could not really be fair to 
the author unless made by one who has a very intimate knowledge 
of the texts of these poets, which the present reviewer does not 


claim to have. 
VIRGINIA SAUNDERS. 


New York City. 


Leane K’1-Tcon’ao (Liane Cu’1-Cu’1a0) La Conception de la Loi 
et les Théories des Légistes a la veille de Tsin. Traduction, 
Introduction et Notes par JEAN Escarra et ROBERT GERMAIN. 
Préface de Grorces Papoux. Pékin, China BOOKSELLERS 
Lrp., 1926. 


The year 1927 is notable in China for the deaths of two men 
who formed interesting links with the ideals and scholarship of 
the Manchu Dynasty. K’ang Yu-wei died at an advanced age; 
after the failure of the reforms of 1898, of which he was the lead- 
ing inspiration, his fame was more or less overshadowed by the 
more radical reformers of the present. Wang Kuo-wei, a tutor 
in the “ nan fang ” (“ south room ”) of the Emperor Hsuan T’ung, 
committed suicide in June, as a gesture of protest at the excesses 
of the Nationalists and in despair at the political situation. Both 
these men were scholars, old-school types, tho both were acquainted 
with the new learning, and Professor Wang surely will be remem- 
bered for his historical studies and for his research into Chinese 
drama. 

This leaves but one prominent figure of the old school, Ku Hung- 
ming, whose brilliant and reactionary writings in English have 
made him widely known on the continent of Europe as spokesman 
for an ideal which never existed, but which is brilliantly conceived 


and expressed. 
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The connecting link between these two groups and the present 
is Liang Ch’i-ch’iao. Born in 1873, he was at 22 an ardent pro- 
tagonist of reform, was proscribed, became a supporter of the idea 
of a constitutional monarchy and more than any one other Chinese 
journalist, prepared the way for the later and more drastic reforms 
of Sun Yat-sen. After periods in and out of office, after further. 
journalistic and literary enterprises, he has retired to teach at the 
Research Institute of Tsing Hua and is now generally regarded 
by the more radical group of students as a reactionary. But he 
has done more for the advance of Chinese style than any other 
writer of the literary language now living, and has tried in every 
way to mediate between the ideas of the East and the West, tho 
he has not acquired the knowledge except by way of Japanese and 
travel. But Mr. Liang is a man of sparkling personality, a real 
intellectual force, a lover of the word, both spoken and written, 
and a sincere patriot. The present book represents the longest 
translation from any of his works into a foreign language and the 
names of the French sinologs on its title-page insure careful as 
well as brilliant work. 

Both the preface and the introduction are extremely well written ; 
they point out very clearly the difference in conception of the law 
between China and the Occident: the Chinese disregard for “ La 
Loi positive,” their adherence is to a natural law, based on an 
actual concord of all things under the sky, all of which is a complete 
reversal of the idea of the Roman code and all that it implies, tho 
it has some relation to the idea of the English common law. This 
whole discussion is extremely illuminating and paves the way for 
a better understanding of Mr. Liang’s work, since it throws the 
latter into the proper perspective for an understanding of the con- 
tinuity of the legalist attitude in China, even tho the school of 
“ Legists ” passed out of existence ages ago. 

The introduction also sketches the history of this school of Chinese 
thought, contrasts it with the classical school of Confucius and 
shows the mutual relations of lending and borrowing of ideas be- 
tween the two groups. There is also, in the introduction, a brief 
and sympathetic biography of Mr. Liang. 

In Mr. Liang’s first chapter, he traces the origin and conception 
of the idea of the law in China, and shows how law and punish- 
ments were closely related, if not synonymous, so that law applied 
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to the outer barbarians and to certain limited classes of Chinese 
only. This is an extremely interesting point and one which, if it 
had been understood, would have simplified the relations of the 
Chinese and foreigners in the pre-treaty days; it explains perfectly 
clearly such incidents as that of Terranova (1821), and provides 
a basis in theory for all the actions of the Chinese in the’ harried 
period before the Opium War, proving once more that, according to 
their lights, the Chinese were acting with perfect consistency, where 
to the angry foreigners, they seemed to be arbitrary and tyrannical. 

The second chapter is a defense of the classic Confucian con- 
ception against the Legists. The conclusions are best summed up 
by a quotation from the work itself: “'The Confucian school takes 
as its point of departure a conception of life which is living, 
spiritual, and filled with a soul; its doctrine of government leads 
back involuntarily to a doctrine of government by humanity, thence 
to that of government by men. The school of the Legists takes as 
its base the Taoistic concept of life, dead, soulless, mechanistic, 
and materialistic, and in the same manner leads to a government 
by the law and thence to government by things. Which is the 
better of the two schools needs, from my point of view, no long 
discussion to decide.” 

For those who, without a knowledge of Chinese, wish both an 
excellent discussion of the points involved and also a chance to 
see how modern Chinese scholarship shapes its thoughts and ideas, 
this work is to be recommended.* 


























G. H. Danton. 






Oberlin, Ohio. 







A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel. 
By James A. Monrcomery. (The International Critical 
Commentary.) New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, 1927. 


Pp. xxxi + 488. 


One approaches a Commentary belonging to a series such as the 
International Critical Commentary with a double expectation: we 
should desire it to be a repertory of all that has been said in criti- 
cism and exegesis, and at the same time to present to the reader 
the author’s own mind. Either point may be overdrawn. Com- 















* Since the above was written, both Mr. Ku and Professor Liang have died. 
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mentators may revel in an orgy of citations from far and near, 
from old and new, anything and everything that has been written 
or printed; on the other hand, a commentator may unduly and 
immodestly push his own discoveries forward. There is also a third 
desideratum so rarely fulfilled. A biblical commentary should 
stress the religious side of the book interpreted—not after the man- 
ner of the apologetic kind nor of the expositional sort, but with 
full justice to the religious attitude of the biblical writer. Judged 
by these three demands, Montgomery’s Commentary on Daniel 
must be pronounced a capital work. 

That the repertory is full may be judged by the copious bibli- 
ography with which the book opens. But as we read page by page 
and verse by verse we realize that the author has chosen wisely: 
his reticences are as eloquent as his communications. Everything 
has passed muster and only the relevant has been suffered to stay. 
The author avows a change of mind from positions at first 
approved. On page 9 he informs us that years ago he had hailed 
a certain view as correct; but ‘ subsequent cooler consideration has 
made him renounce it, not for reasons philological or critical but 
dramatic.’ The questions concerning the character of the Hebrew 
and of the Aramaic of Daniel are argued as between those who 
defend an early date and those who would descend to a late period, 
and in each case (pp. 15, 20) the author gives his own conclusion. 
Against Driver, who, on the basis of the Greek words, ‘ too posi- 
tively ’ puts the composition of the book after Alexander the Great, 
Montgomery prefers ‘to express his opinion in terms of likeli- 
hood’ (p. 23). There are poetic passages in the book, but the 
writer would not go as far as Marti (ibid.). He agrees with Blu- 
dau that a careful study relieves much of the odium that has been 
cast upon the oldest Greek version; and we believe him fully when 
he tells us that his opinion was independently attained (p. 36), 
since both the Introduction and the Commentary proper reveal 
what immense labor was expended by the author on the Greek 
versions (Septuagint, Theodotion), their text and recensions, the 
text underlying them and the manner in which the original was 
interpreted, all on a scale heretofore hardly attempted with such 
attention to detail and cogency of reasoning. He rightly stamps 
Jahn’s retroversion of the Greek into Hebrew throughout the book 
(the Aramaic portions included) as a schoolboy’s ‘exercise in 
Hebrew composition’ (p. 37); when he adds ‘ which may be left 
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to Jewish literati, the reviewer would conclude the sentence by 
saying ‘who would not do it any the better or worse’. Admirable 
is the summary concerning the vexed question of the ‘ Ur-Theodo- 
tion’. ‘That there existed some such body of received translation 
before the Christian age lies beyond doubt; but we must not too 
quickly assume a written version’ (p. 50). As between the tra- 
ditionists who assign the book to the sixth century B. co. and the 
critics who place it in the Hellenistic age, ‘on the ground of the 
apparent impossibility of the two parties coming to terms or even 
understanding one another, this Comm. must pursue its own 
line of logical development, meeting, respectfully, if often too sum- 
marily, the opposing views on its way’ (p. 58). ‘Critics have 
erred in too rigorously adjudging Apocalyptic as late, and Gress- 
mann and Gunkel are right in trying to correct the balance’ (p. 
79). Thus Montgomery is of the opinion that the first part of the 
book (chapters 1-6) is earlier than 7-12 and belongs to the third 
century (p. 80; then especially 88-91). He views Apocalyptic not 
as an ‘ Abart’, but as a legitimate development of Prophecy (p. 
81). The whole question of the influence of Parsism ‘is sorely 
complicated and rendered most uncertain by the doubts as to the 
age of the Parsee documents’ (p. 85). ‘The sources of the Per- 
sian religion are operated with in as uncritical a way as if in the 
O. T. a critic should accept J and P indifferently for the Mosaic 
age’ (p. 86). Montgomery rejects Behrmann’s opinion that the 
book is a product of Essenism; but he rightly takes it as a monu- 
ment of primitive Hasidism, more specifically representing ‘ the 
principled pacifistic wing of the party’ (p. 87). If, as the author 
avers, there is a solitary reference in the book to Judas’ enterprise 
which is rebuked because of its ‘ worldly complications’ then one 
is really justified in looking upon this point as the very essence of 
the second half of the book: a conscious attitude of opposition to 
the Party of Judas who would bring about deliverance from the 
yoke of the heathen by human efforts instead of waiting for the 
divine redemption to come ‘with the clouds of heaven’. This 
attitude, of course, is that of strict Jewish orthodoxy, and exam- 
ples may be cited from subsequent periods of Jewish history down 
to the present day. The ‘ problem of the two languages’ is stated, 
but no definite conclusion is forced upon the reader (p. 90 ff.). 
Similarly the question whether chapter 7 is a distinct composition 
is left open (p. 95). The difficulty of the reckoning of the three 
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and one-half years is solved in a manner which ‘ may be satisfac- 
tory neither to the theologian nor to the historian’ (p. 98). Sec- 
tion 22 contains an appreciation of the literary and religious char- 
acter of the book which reveals a fine sense for both. The religious 
problem in the third century and later was ‘ far more difficult, com- 
plex, apparently hopeless, than confronted an Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
In the Hellenistic age God’s world had become a vast, unified, 
articulated Cosmos, in the Johannine sense, tremendously inter- 
esting, intellectual, artistic, beautiful, but also cruel and beastly, 
religious in the sense of superstitious, or else sceptical and atheistic, 
godless in the sum. . . . To this condition our bk. made answer 
. . » founded foursquare on the centuries-old belief that “God is 
king, be the earth never so inquiet” (p. 101 f.). Correct is also 
the observation with reference to the Visions in the book that ‘ the 
faith was prophetic and the Religion was saved, although not in 
the terms of the prediction, as is always the case with both 
Prophecy and Apocalyptic’ (p. 103). Such indeed is the case; 
witness Malachi who awaited none other than Elijah come back to 
earth to lead a corrupt generation to rectitude and faith—Elijah 
did not come, instead of him came Ezra and Nehemiah who 
restored Mosaism; or Isaiah looking for the advent of the Messiah 
in his own day, possibly in the person of Hezekiah—Hezekiah was 
far from a Messianic character, and so was Josiah, but they made 
their contribution to safeguarding the religion, as Montgomery 
would say, the ‘ Old Dispensation’ (comp. p. 101). 

The Commentary proper is replete with information and bal- 
anced judgment. Daniel offers so many questions, textual, lin- 
guistic, exegetical, critical, and in all of these the author of this 
Commentary approves himself a guide to the student. The reviewer 
may be permitted a few annotations jotted down in reading. P. 
xxiii: the 1922 volume of Perles’ Analekten is not a ‘ second edi- 
tion’, but a new part (‘ Neue Folge’). P. 3: if Ben Sira does 
not mention Daniel among the Prophets, this would prove that 
Daniel was not accounted a prophet by the Synagogue; moreover, 
the book in its present form is later than Ben Sira who in his 
Praise of the Fathérs of Antiquity follows the Scriptural books as 
far as they had been collected and ordered by his time. It is perti- 
nent, however, to remark that, although Ben Sira mentions Job 
immediately after Ezekiel, hence probably, even if we read “DIN 
for “D1, because of Ezekiel’s reference to Job, no mention is 
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made of Daniel, apparently because Ben Sira knew of no book 
going by his name as part of the canon. P. 7: the term pasik- 
pathih is unknown to the reviewer. P. 23: the author assumes 
Greek influence in the use of } ; on what grounds? P. 25: 
read Verzeichniss. P. 27: read zugninensis. P. 28: because a 
translation has little bearing upon the text, that is, offers a mini- 
mum of variation from the received text, it is so much the more 
important for the very confirmation of the latter; the textual stu- 
dent must have his eye on agreement no less than on disagree- 
ment; the received text itself needs attestation and such it gets at 
the hands of the later translators. P. 37: the same combination 
with }°p" ‘similitude’ was indulged in by the translator of Jere- 
miah in three places out of four for jp= ‘dung’. P. 101: the 
author calls the depiction of characters a weak point in Oriental 
romance; perhaps so from the point of view of the modern, but 
this very restraint in Oriental and specifically biblical tales is 
usually looked upon as a strong point. P. 113: the assumption 
that the translator found in his Hebrew text 72") is not neces- 
sary; merely an improvement according to sense. P.117: mm» 
with dagesh lene because from 77. P. 129, first line: supply 
‘Konig’ in front of Hwb. P. 142: read »m‘m) for the misprint 
‘nodbm3. P. 163: why should bad readings like »byn or y9byn 
be called ‘Hebraizing’? P. 174, 1. 12 from the top: is } 9p 
correct? P. 182, 1. 11 from the top: for ‘lords’ read ‘ kings’. 
P. 203, 1. 5 from top: for ‘ triagon’ read ‘trigon’. P. 227 in the 
citation from Ibn Ezra my copy (Warsaw Rabbinic Bible) has not 
my’. which Montgomery renders ‘excretion’, but y™ ‘ friend, 
associate ’, the phrase is the usual one to denote a word occurring 
in the Bible but once; see Preface to the Authorized Version, third 
paragraph from the end. P. 300, 1.4: for }"»'> read Dp". 


Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina. D. S. BLONDHEIM. 
Paris: EpovarD CHAMPION, 1925. Pp. cxxxviii + 247. 


The book includes matter previously published by the author; 
new are the first two chapters of the Introduction (pp. ix-xcvii), 
Appendix A (pp. 136-156), the Indices. It would have greatly 
ministered to unity had the new and old been welded together; 
the reader, ‘ perplexed by the disparate character of the subjects 
treated,’ is advised by the author to study the summaries on pp. 
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ix-xi and 1-2 and more in detail on pp. cxxxii-cxxxviii before 
tackling the remainder of the volume. 

This advice cannot be followed if one wishes to do justice to 
the wealth of material assembled and to the methodical but never- 
theless not easily compressible argumentation in favor of certain 
theses maintained by the author. Blondheim has carved out for 
himself a subject in which he had, to be sure, predecessors but 
which, as regards completeness and surety of the philological touch, 
he alone at the present moment masters. The subject is an assembly 
and grammatico-lexical appreciation of the Romanic vocables and 
expressions found in medieval Jewish literature. One obtains in 
the present publication a valuable but none the less small excerpt 
from that larger and comprehensive work which we hope will not 
be long delayed. One must be grateful to an author who, while 
engaged in a magnum opus, from time to time permits the learned 
world to see from specimens what may be expected from the finished 
work. But would it not be better if that stupendous work were 
hastened ? 

The subject of Latin sermo vulgaris is naturally cultivated by 
Romanists. Professor Blondheim is at home in this field. He is, 
by the way, at home in many contiguous fields, and so great is 
his modesty and fear of being accused of tresspassing that he not 
only cites chapter and verse for every statement but also encumbers 
text and notes with acknowledgments to living scholars—some- 
times quite exaggeratedly. By the nature of the Jewish-Romanic 
expressions, largely but not altogether ecclesiastical, the author was 
led to study in particular words which cover biblical equivalents. 
He found that, though their record dates from late medieval 
periods, there is ground for tracing them to high antiquity; thus 
the thesis is put forth that between early and late periods there 
is an unbroken continuity of tradition. Another thesis propounded 
by the author is to the effect that the Old Latin translation which 
in the Church preceded the Vulgate (the latter, according to the 
author, representing but a revision of the older version) has points 
of contact with Jewish Latin expressions justifying, in the author’s 
opinion, the assumption that not impossibly a Jewish Latin version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures antedated the Christian version. Of 
course, the author realizes that that there is extant neither trace 
nor memory of a Jewish Latin version; the abstract polemic as 
to whether such a version may have existed leads nowhere. But 
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there is no gainsaying that there existed among Latin-speaking 
Jews an oral translation—the oral Targum precedes the written 
everywhere ; and this oral translation was accessible to the Church 
translators, whether they were Jews converted to Christianity or 
Christians in intercourse with Jews. It is worthy of note that 
expressions like cena pura for wapacxevy ‘ Preparation’ or mpooaB- 
Barov ‘ the day before the sabbath,’ for which there is direct attesta- 
tion that they were in vogue among the Jews, do not seem to be 
of unmistakably Jewish origin. The author approves (p. lix) the 
statement that the term cena pura originated among the pagans— 
‘offa porcina in cenis puris’ would not be served at a Friday 
night meal among Jews—and there does not appear a Hebrew or 
Aramaic phrase of which it might be the equivalent. Still the 
Jews in Africa did call Friday cena pura, though it has not sur- 
vivel in Jewish Romanic (p. lx), and since the Vetus Latina 
uses it likewise the author is right in linking up the latter with 
Jewish associations. The reviewer has not tested the entire list 
of such words or expressions common to the Old Latin and the 
Jews. But bona dies Esther 9, 22 should have been left out of 
the question; for there the Latin merely reproduces dya6y 7jpépa 
of the Greek. 

A word might also be said on the author’s thesis that the 
literalism of the Vetus Latina points to Jewish influence, on the 
assumption that the Jews were addicted to literalism. In the case 
of biblical or theological terms the assumption may be right; but 
as a general proposition it will not commend itself. The earliest 
books of the Bible translated into Greek were by no means literal 
productions; witness Genesis or Joshua. Aquila’s effort was a 
tour de force. 

A great deal of information has been gathered by the author 
in the two Appendices dealing with the influence of Arabic on 
the Jewish Romanic biblical versions and of the Septuagint and 
Aquila on Jewish versions in Neo-Greek. The margin of Codex F 
(p. 161) does contain matter ascending to Jewish tradition, as 
e.g. Joshua 2, 1 a. e. xaryAooa for 31 (comp. Targum), but 
also scholia of Christian origin. 

One cannot part from the book without the feeling of having 
learned much that is solid erudition and of having been stimulated 


throughout. Max L. MArcotis. 
Dropsie College. 
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I, Al-Mu‘jam al-‘Asri fi al-Inkilizi w-al-‘Arabi (Centennial Eng- 
lish-Arabic Dictionary of the American Press of Beirit). By 
KHALIL Sa‘p, Paut ErpMAN and As‘ap KHAYRALLAH. Bei- 
rit, Syria: AMERICAN Mission Press, 1926. Pp. 1058. 


Al-Dhikra, being a translation in poetry of Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam. By Anis Kutri at-Magpisi, Professor of 
Arabic Literature at the American University of Beirit. 
Beirit, Syria: AMERICAN Press, 1925. Pp. 184. 


Al-Usiir al-Qadimah, being a translation of Breasted’s 
Ancient Times. By DAawtp QurBAN, Professor of Arabic at 
the American University of Beirit. AMERICAN Press, 1926. 
Pp. 487. 


The American Mission Press of Beiriit, whose output through- 
out its hundred years of existence has been mainly religious, has 
recently treated us to three scholarly productions of the “ secular ” 
type. 

I. The English-Arabic Dictionary was prepared in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the Press. The basis of this dic- 
tionary is the 1922 edition of Webster’s New International Dic- 


tionary and a total of over 35,000 words has been included. The 
book is meant to meet the needs of the students of English in the 
Arabic-speaking East as well as the English-speaking foreigners 
studying Arabic. 

One feature of the work is the inclusion of many Arabic collo- 
quial words and newly coined terms, built up regularly on Arabic 
roots which might be correctly used as equivalents for certain Eng- 
lish words for which there are no true Arabic equivalents. Such 
new Arabic derivatives are preceded by the word yasihh. If there 
are any other features which distinguish this dictionary from pre- 
viously issued dictionaries which already occupy the field, such as 
Abkarius, Hava, Elias, etc., the reviewer has failed to notice them. 
Of course, it is larger than those; but no etymologies are given, 
no illustrations are used, and no attempt to cover the new and 
scientific terms is made. An Arabic-speaking student would look 
up “mohair” and memorize its given meaning in Arabic, 
al-mir‘izz, ghazl, albaka, without getting the least inkling of the 
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fact that after all the English word he is looking up is nothing 
but a corruption of Arabic mukhayyar, nor would he, from the 
Arabic definition, recognize al-qubbah in “ alcove.” 

On the whole, the rendition of the words is accurate, though in 
a few cases checked up by the reviewer, the Arabic was either 
obscure or incomplete. “Mussel” rendered simply wmm 
al-khulil can convey no concept whatsoever to the mind of the 
ordinary student. To “jargon” rendered laghat, rutayniy, laghu 
should be added lahjah. 

It is becoming more and more clear that lexicography is not the 
work of individuals but of academies or large committees on which 
mathematicians, physicists, historians, theologians and so forth, 
in addition to linguists and philologists, are adequately repre- 
sented. The English-Arabic field still awaits such a dictionary. 


II. Professor al-Maqdisi’s translation is introduced by a brief 
sketch of the life of the great Victorian poet-laureate, and a dis- 
cussion of his immortal poem Jn Memoriam. Each section is 
prefaced by a statement of its theme in prose and is supplied with 
footnotes indicating the variation from the English original and 
explaining the difficult points. Considering the well-nigh insur- 
mountable difficulties inherent in the nature of the task which 
al-Maqdisi has taken upon himself, he should be commended on 
the measure of success he achieved; for an attempt of this kind, 
even at its best, is a failure. Real poetry defies rendition into 
another tongue, especially when the two tongues are Arabic and 
English, so different in their genius and methods of expressing 
thought. Even the recent translation of some of Shakespeare’s 
works by the greatest Syrian-Egyptian poet, Khalil Mutran, proved 
a dismal failure. The only recent case of unquestioned success is 
that of the Iliad by Sulayman al-Bustani (Cairo, 1905). 

In al-Dhikra justice has been done to many passages. In 
others the emphasis was shifted, or an original shade of meaning 
was missed. No one with an equal feeling for both English and 
Arabic, if such a thing could be, could get out of the Arabic any- 
thing like the thrill and the inspiration he is likely to get out of 
the easy flowing and sublime song “Ring out,” “ring in.” 
Al-Magqdisi has nevertheless rendered a real service to modern 
Arabic literature. He has set a sample that would serve to open 
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the eyes of the Arabic poets unfamiliar with European languages, 
who are on the whole verbose and superficial, to the high aims and 
ideals of modern Western poetry. 

The following transliteration of the first stanza of the poem, 
beginning with “ Strong Son of God,” will serve as an illustration 
of the meter and the general tenor of the Arabic translation: 


Ayyuha-l-hubbu fi sama’i-l-khulidi, 
Ya-bna rabbi-l-akwani dha-l-sultani, 
Lam nushahidka nahnu fi dha-l- wujiidt 
Safiri-l-wajhi badiyan lil‘ayant; 

Ghayra anna-l-iymana yuhdi khutana, 
Wayuriyna ma la tara-l-‘aynant. 


III. Al-‘Usir al-Qadimah marks a new epoch in the history 
of American education in the Arabic East. Heretofore English 
was the language of instruction in the American institutions. 
Arabic, the native language, is now, and has been since the war, 
forging ahead as a substitute; and the first step would naturally 
be to translate English textbooks into Arabic. The second stage 
would undoubtedly be characterized by more and more dependence 
upon original Arabic books written by native scholars trained in 
the Western methods of scientific research. 

No more fortunate choice could perhaps have been made in 
ushering this new era than in this book under review, both from 
the standpoint of the book itself, rightly considered one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern historical textbooks, and of the translator 
whose mastery of the intricacies of modern Arabic is probably 
unexcelled by any other Arabic scholar. Qurban has fully justified 
his reputation and produced a book which is likely to stamp its 
style, diction and terminology upon the plastic minds of the young 
Arabic students and serve as a model for other Arabic texts. The 
reviewer has compared a great part of the translation with the 
original and found to his disappointment—trather to his delight— 
that he could hardly “catch” the translator in any place. The 
rendition is honest but not slavish. The language is modern, 
rather than classical, but correct; beautiful but not pedantic. Here 
and there is a word that may be improved upon. Al-jawwilah 
(pp. 33, 35, 43) for someone “ wandering” is too strong; al-sd’th 
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comes nearer to it. Malik (p. 43) for “ noble” is not right; sharif 
is the word. “Clerstory” and “nave” (p. 49) were somehow or 
other avoided in the translation. “The library of Assurnazirpal ” 
under Fig. 79, p. 123, should read “ the library of Assurbanipal.” 
It is a pity that no attempt was made to Arabicize such words as 
“ Amen,” “ Amenhotep ” (pp. 65, 67), etc. We also regret that the 
editor, Professor Nelson, a former student of Breasted, who in the 
introduction (page b) says that he tried “to adapt the book to 
the needs of the Arabic-speaking students,” did not adapt it enough 
by giving more space to the ancient Semitic history and back- 
ground and by inserting new paragraphs regarding the ancient 
Arab civilization of Himyar, Petra, Palmyra, Ghassan, etc. The 
table of contents shows that about 140 pages are devoted to the 
ancient Oriental world and 313 to the Greco-Roman world. When 
a second edition is made, and we hope it will soon be made, this 
defect should be remedied. 
Puiuip K. Hirt. 


Princeton University. 





‘Hsuntze; the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism. By H. H. Duss. 
London: ProspsTHAIN, 1927. Pp. xxi-+ 306. 24s. 


The west, and particularly America, has been singularly unin- 
terested in the real study of Chinese culture and thought. There- 
fore it is a hopeful sign that an American has attempted a study 
of one of the great Chinese thinkers, and that this introductory 
book is to be followed by a translation of the Chinese text of 
Hsuntze. In spite of the importance of Hsuntze, no adequate study 
of his work has existed in any European language, as Dr. Dubs 
points out, and no better man could have been chosen as a subject 
for investigation, since a really authoritative account of this thinker 
is essential to a thorough understanding of Chinese civilization. 
Dr. Dubs is to be congratulated upon his courageous attempt. 

Unfortunately, the effort cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
The style is not what one could wish, and the thought is often 
muddy. The book abounds in careless and misleading statements 
that damage confidence in those portions where one would like to 
accept Dr. Dubs as an authority. 

There is no basis whatever for the statement (p. 40) that Con- 
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fucius wrote any of the speeches in the Book of History. Lao Tze 
did not equate Heaven and Tao (p. 61), but clearly placed Tao 
first. It is very misleading to say that Hsuntze “ eliminated God ” 
(p. 63) ; that he is as orthodox as Mencius (p. 79), which is con- 
trary to the almost universal judgment of the Chinese; that Jen, or 
Benevolence, was introduced by Confucius as a new principle in 
Chinese thought (p. 125); that the Chinese are not given to 
asceticism (p. 169), when their history is full of hermits and 
monks; that the Book of Changes is late, and was made a classic 
because it had been esteemed by Ts’in Shih Huang (p. 190) ; that 
the works of all thinkers earlier than Lao Tze have been lost (p. 
198); that “the problem of the universal and the particular 
considered as real entities had not arisen in China” (p. 233) ; 
that all philosophies but the Confucian “were entirely forgotten 
by the intellectual world of China” until the last generation 
(p. 241); that there were no powerful enemies who could attack 
China (p. 256), which is sufficiently disproved by the Great Wall 
as well as by history; that law had not developed in the China of 
Hsuntze (p. 260), when Li Kuei was much earlier; that Tsao 
Tsao is popular in China (p. 271), when as a matter of fact he is 
regarded as one of the three great traitors in Chinese history; 
and, lastly, that in all essentials Hsuntze and Mencius agree (p. 
291). These statements, where not absolutely false, are so mis- 
leading as to destroy one’s faith in the accuracy and reliability 
of Dr. Dubs’ scholarship, and sometimes he contradicts them 
himself in the succeeding sentences. 

Frequently Dr. Dubs rushes in where angels might hesitate. 
He says (p. xxii) that a section of the Book of Rites is a direct 
quotation from Hsuntze, and there are similar statements on pages 
136 and 144. The question as to who did the quoting has always 
puzzled Chinese scholarship, and Hu Shih, who is the authority 
for much of Dr. Dubs’ book, says in his history of Chinese philoso- 
phy (p. 306) that he is unable to decide the matter. 

What is Dr. Dubs’ authority for the assertion (p. 139) that 
Micius “was a hard working government official”? Practically 
nothing is known about the details of his life. 

Dr. Dubs is rash in attributing a Platonic theory of ideas to 
the Tao Teh Ching. The passage on which this statement is based 
seems to be nothing more than a statement of relativity. On the 
other hand, in treating Confucius, who did formulate a theory 
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resembling Plato’s, Dr. Dubs fails to understand his thought (p. 
201). The sage is not quibbling about the use of terms when he 
says “A drinking horn that is not a horn,” or better, “ A sacri- 
ficial vessel without corners.” His meaning is that a ruler, for 
instance, is required by Heaven to possess certain qualities, and 
when these are lacking, he does not have the reality behind the 
name. 

Moreover, Dr. Dubs utterly fails to grasp the significance of the 

argument about the Nature in Chinese thought. This discussion 
begins with the opening sentence of the Doctrine of the Mean, 
“ What Heaven has conferred is called the Nature.” It was fol- 
lowed by Yang Chu’s startling statement that the nature of man 
is to seek sense pleasures. Against such a doctrine Mencius re- 
plied that all men have implanted in them by Heaven certain 
good qualities, such as benevolence and sympathy. Even the most 
depraved man cannot see a child about to fall into a well without 
feelings of alarm. Not only the Chinese, but western philoso- 
phers, like Sidgwick, have recognized the futility of attempting 
to construct a utilitarian system of ethics without some such as- 
sumption as that of Mencius. 
_ Yet Hsuntze discards the Mencian position for an arbitrary ex- 
ternal authority set up by society, and thereby gives away the whole 
case for virtue. It is no wonder that the Chinese have condemned 
his position, and Dr. Dubs is unjust in blaming it all on Chu Hsi, 
for the criticism was made long before Chu Hsi’s itme. In say- 
ing that the Nature is evil, Hsuntze either failed to understand 
Mencius, or he considered Heaven to be evil, or he had no place 
among orthodox Confucians. This conclusion is a commonplace 
in China. 

There is no space to analyse the book completely. Injustice is 
done to Mencius, Lieh Tze, who forms an important link in the 
development of Chinese thought, is not mentioned at all; Chuang 
Tze is treated inadequately, and there is no critical appraisal of 
Hsuntze himself. In the title of the book, and throughout its pages, 
Hsuntze is given entirely too much credit. Many statements 
are made as if they were peculiarly true of Hsuntze, such as 
the one on page 85 that he made “ History the vehicle of moral 
instruction,” which are equally true of practically all Chinese 
writers. To call a man “the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism ” 
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when the overwhelming weight of Chinese scholarship holds him 
to be a heretic, and not to give any convincing proof for this 
judgment, is hardly according to the “ Rules of Propriety ” which 
govern critical scholarship. The book attempts to justify its hero 
rather than to value him. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to call attention to further deficiencies. 
There are mistakes in Chinese characters on pages xxv, 26, and 
111. On page 111, the characters for Yi, or Justice, and Hsin, 
or Faithfulness, are interchanged. On page 17, a Chinese proper 
name is romanized as Kung Suen-lung. The surname of this 
philosopher is not Kung, but consists of two characters, and should 
be written as Kung-sun Lung. Other illustrations of surnames 
of two characters are Szi-ma Ch’ien, Chu-k’o Liang and Ou-yang 
Hsiu. 

In general, the reviewer regrets that although great praise is due 
to Dr. Dubs for his effort, the book fails to live up to the hopes 
which its title inspires. It is full of mistakes, uncritical judgments 
and careless writing, while the author fails to grasp the intellectual 


problems which the men he treats attacked. 
J. K. SHRyYock. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Iran. Vol. I, 1926. Published by the AcapEMy oF SCIENCES OF 
U.S. 8. R. Leningrad, 1927. Pp. 8 + 260. 

Apparently scientific journals in Russia are beginning to revive. 
Thus, after an interval two volumes of the Memoirs of the Com- 
mittee of Orientalists have been published in the place of the 
Memoirs of the Oriental Section of the Archaeological Society. 
Moreover there has recently appeared the first volume of a new 
publication entitled Iran. It is quite possible that this journal 
will partly replace The World of Islam, which ceased to appear some 
years ago; they have the same editor—W. Barthold. The pro- 
gram of the World of Islam was larger and its contents were more 
popular. The new journal, as the editor says, will be consecrated 
to Iranistics in the widest meaning of this word and its appear- 
ance is justified by the merits of the Russian scholars in this 
field: the names of P. Lerch, C. Salemann, and V. Zhukovsky are 
mentioned; we must add to them that of W. Barthold himself. 
Unfortunately, we have in the preface a very ominous sentence: 
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“ .. Periodical publication, if it will succeed in securing its exist- 
ence.” 

The name of such an Orientalist as Barthold, as editor, is, of 
course, more or less, a guarantee of the seriousness of material. 
Among the authors of the volume under consideration we meet the 
names of the already well known Russian Orientalists, A. Freiman, 
F. Rosenberg, A. Semenoff; we have also representatives of the 
new generation, E. Berthels, R. Vasmer, J. Zarubin; besides there 
are two new names, Mrs. Kratchkovsky and R. Galunoff. The 
articles are seven; among them two deal with history; the others 
are devoted one each to poetry, linguistics, ethnology, theology, 
and art. Moreover, there are an obituary note and some reviews. 

Two articles are from the pen of the editor: one concerning 
the Soghdian and Tokharian languages, the other dealing with the 
origin of the Darband-Namah. In the first the author, with his 
usual erudition, discusses almost unknown material which has great 
importance for the history of Central Asia. Reading this article 
we must express the oft-repeated formula: it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that several works on Central Asia, published in Russian, 
remain unknown to foreign specialists; that happened earlier 
(1873) with the History of Chinese Turkestan by Grigorieff, it is 
now (1926) true of the work of K. Inostrantzeff on the origin of 
the Huns. In his second article Prof. Barthold re-examines the 
question of the lost manuscript on the history of the city of 
Darband. 

The largest article in size, 90 pages, is the work of Mr. Zaru- 
bin. It is a study of the Iranian dialect Munjani, with a vocabu- 
lary and index. E. Berthels gives us a sketch of the biography and 
poetry of a Persian poet of the 17th century, Muhsin Faiz Kashani. 
In this work the author used a hitherto unknown manuscript of 
this poet, which is preserved in the Asiatic Museum at Petrograd. 
In consequence of the revival of the Ismailite movement in India, 
A. Semenoff in his article “The Point of View of the Eastern 
Ismailites on the Koran” discusses the regard of the Ismailites 
for the Koran on the basis of the work “ The Face of Faith ” writ- 
ten by Nasiri Khosraw, the apostle of the Ismailites of Pamir. 
Very curious material for ethnology and folklore is found in the 
article of Mr. Galunoff. There are collected in it the couplets, 
songs, and sayings used by the Persians in the training of 
fighters. Mrs. Kratchkovsky, the wife of the well known Russian 
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Arabist, describes a mihrab, or Mohammedan prayer-niche, pre- 
served in the Hermitage Museum. 

The obituary note of Christian Bartholomae is written by Dr. 
Freiman in a very warm style which shows the thankful love of a 
disciple for his teacher ; it is supplied with a detailed bibliography 
of the works of the late scholar. For American Orientalists it 
is interesting to note the quotation that Bartholomae esteemed 
very highly (p. 206) “the American Iranist Jackson ” (A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, Professor at Columbia University). 

All five critical reviews are written in an exceedingly violent 
style. In some it is quite justified. For instance the reviews by 
A. Semenoff of the edition of the works of Nasiri Khosraw, pub- 
lished by the Persians in Berlin (sic!), or the note of F. Rosenberg 
concerning the bad and incorrect French translation by Paul 
Budry of the book of E. Kiihnel on the oriental miniature. Some- 
times the ferocity of the reviews must be ascribed to the youthful 
ardor of the reviewers. 

Let us hope that Jran, under its experienced editorship, will give 
a series of important works—if it succeeds in escaping the danger 
mentioned in the preface. 

N. MartTINnovitcH. 

Columbia University. 


Etymologisches Wérterbuch der europdischen (germanischen, ro- 
manischen und slavischen) Worter orientalischen Ursprungs 
Indogermanische Bibliothek, Erste Abteilung, II. Reihe: 
Worterbiicher, 3). Von Kart Loxotscn. Heidelberg: Carr 
WINTER’S UNIVERSITATSBUCHHANDLUNG, 1927. Pp. xxii + 
242. In paper, 13 Mk.; bound, 15 Mk. 

In the “ Vorwort,” Dr. Lokotsch gives a summary history of the 
coming of Oriental words into the European languages, in the main, 
either through Greek and Latin, or through the spread of Islam, 
or by the recent movements of colonization. The words of the 
first group reached the classics by the agency of the Persian Wars, 
next by the campaigns of Alexander, finally by the spread of 
Judaism and the rise of Christianity. The Islamic influence was 
exerted first in the West, through Arabic, and later in the East, 
through Turkish. 

The articles in the dictionary proper are alphabetized by the 
source-words, which are numbered, to 2235; an examination shows 
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that in the first fifth of the list, over twenty oriental languages 
are represented. Pages 177-242 give indexes of words quoted in 
the articles, arranged by languages, including seven Romanic dia- 
lects, six Slavic, five Germanic, also Arabic, Assyrian, Greek, He- 
brew, Malay, Latin, Syrian, and Aramaic. On what basis these 
are included and many other oriental languages excluded, the 
reviewer does not know. The modern European languages most 
numerously represented are Roumanian, Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, German, Italian, English, Russian—an interesting preémin- 
ence of the Romanic tongues. 

It is difficult to criticize such a study in detail; but the index 
of English words reveals several facts. The author often quotes 
a single derivative word in several spellings: nargeela (spelled 
nargula in the article, No. 1556), narghile, nargileh; pajamas, 
pyjamas, pyjamma (here the variation between British and Ameri- 
can justifies the inclusion of the first two forms) ; sandal, sandle ; 
seapoy, sepoy; tarboosh, tarbouche; tattoo, tattow; etc. Inferior 
forms are given sometimes, to the exclusion of the preferred forms: 
kandy is given, but not candy; khakee, but not khaki; jennyrick- 
shaw, but not jinrikisha or jinricksha; rouble, but not ruble. 
Parasang, of Persian origin, does not appear for any language; 
‘English faro is omitted under No. 1650, and damson is not to be 
found under No. 476. The loss of the initial n in the word which 
became Italian arancia is not explained, though it is well under- 
stood; No. 1555. 

A consideration of the English examples shows that Dr. Lokotsch 
is not sufficiently at home in English to exercise discrimination 
among the spellings, though any of the larger dictionaries of 
recent date might have guided him. On the other hand, we must 
recall the gigantic nature of the task which he undertook: it 
includes practically all the languages of Asia, the East Indies, and 
North Africa, as well as those of Europe. No scholar can master 
them all. But the collections in this volume are of prime im- 
portance for those who wish to work on special points of recondite 
word-origins. 

Incidentally, the journal in which this review appears is the only 
American publication listed in the bibliography, but there is no 
citation of Schoff’s article, JAOS. 42. 355-370, on camphor, under 
No. 1100. 

RoLanpd G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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L’Inde et son me. Ecrits des Grands Penseurs de 1’Inde Con- 
temporaine. C. A. Héeman, Editeur. Boulogne-sur-Seine: 
Publications Chitra. [1928.] 504 pp. 


This is a useful book, well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the literary, artistic, and spiritual life of contem- 
porary India. Its plan is primarily to let Indian leaders in each 
of these fields speak for themselves. There are characteristic writ- 
ings of such men and women as Gandhi, Rabindranath and Aba- 
nindranath Tagore, Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, and oth- 
ers; brief biographic studies of leading Indians; essays on Indian 
art, music, philosophy, and religion (in part by westerners, but 
only by such as have an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with India); an extensive and varied section on “ Women in 
India ”, with contributions by Indian and European women and 
men; specimens of folklore, proverbs, and semi-popular (as well 
as more literary) poetry; an account of Tagore’s Viéva-Bharati 
University; and so forth. The inclusion of some writings by 
such westerners as Charles F. Andrews and Sir John Woodroffe 
does not constitute a serious departure from the announced inten- 


tion to let Indians present their own case; on the contrary, it 
adds strength to the book, by showing concretely that serious and 
noble-hearted occidentals find much in India that is worthy both 
of study and of loving admiration. All the materials in the book 
are presented in French translations, which, so far as a non- 
Frenchman can judge, seem to be competent. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

“A Linguistic Society of India has just been founded. The founders 
include A. C. Woolner, S. K. Chatterjee, SiddheSvar Varma and J. S. 
Taporevala; and the Society will be strictly competent and up to date. 
It proposes to publish six times a year a small bulletin consisting chiefly 
of notes, queries, and reviews, and in addition it will publish occasional 
monographs of research of permanent value. The purposes of the Society 
are primarily the scientific study of the languages of India, ancient and 
modern, thus including the study of hitherto unstudied dialects; and, 
secondly, the modernization of the teaching of languages in India.”— 
Extract from a letter of Professor W. Norman Brown, dated Lahore, Nov. 
23, 1928. 
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List of Members, is 1015 Prospect Boulevard, Pasadena, Calif. 
The address of Prof. E. A. Spetser (omitted in the List) is University 
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